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Lhe Shape of Things 


< 


THE TAX BILL VOTED BY CONGRESS AFTER 


months of wrangling can best be described as Ruml and 
water, but with t} diluts mno mor than 25 per cent 
it makes a pretty intoxicating drink for the upper br 

: ; 
ets. As Representative Dingell pointed out in the final 
) 1 ‘ ; 1 1 ; 
aebDate, 1t means for the big taxpayers n outright l 
irretri I] } ‘ +] ‘ ] f 1] +] ‘ 
rretrievabp| DONUS, TN < 1iVa j OT al 1} tax inc! 

i 
; 

we have imposed on them in th ist five year 
the small taxpayers that will suffer the hangover 
when Coner turns to the question of raising add I 


revenue it will find that it cannot increase tax rat 


the upper brackets by more than 1 or 


1! 


have to collect the nec 


ssary billions by doubling and 
trebling the rates in the lower brackets. Taken in the 
near future, this step might well prove politi 
mite, and a Cor 
sideration of changes in income-tax rates until next year 
is significant. But additional revenue must be obtained 
somehow, and sales-tax propaganda is again being heard. 
For while the sales tax also falls with excessive weig 
on small incomes, its burden is not so immediately 
noticeable, or so politi lly dangerous, as that of an 
increase in income 
pointed out that corporation profits are expanding again 
and might well be 
Aggregate net income of corporations for the current 


ycar is estimate 


billton last year and $9.4 billion in 1940, while net in- 
come after taxes is expected to exceed that of the banner 
vear 1941. Although we are hearing many wails about 
the disastrous im t of tax n cor tion finances 
it would seem that we have still some way to go befor 


“taking the profits out 


THE WORST WE CAN SAY OF JOHN L. LEWIS 


} 4} 


is that he deserves the 


Volk aT her B. L , J fer on ] ine 


4. His attitude 


described in the terms he himself hurled at the War 


compliments paid him by the 


Labor Board. “Self-importance . . . jealous and vind 
tive 
interest . . . piously arrogant . . . pompous and capri- 


1 


cious .. . seduced by their own egotism’’—these phrases 















st salvo at the WLB are an unerring, if 


ul is, self-portrait. At the President's orders Lewis 
} inst: d the miners to return to work, but with a 
f J 0. That he will win a consider- 

r minet f iat date is clear. For 

] rs were reported only 50 cents apart 


( rtal pay issue, and his greatest ally in 
h t is the retroactive feature of the 
Phe f t has promised higher 
( pf to make up for any pay increase, and the 
longer nerators delay the more that retroactive fea- 
t them. They cannot charge the government 
for did mine. But Lewis and his miners, 
ind th bor movement as a whole, will suffer irrep- 
arable dan from a str! which was irresponsible 
ind u riotic and unjustified, no matter what the 
f ‘rs’ of 
v 
THE STRIKE COST THE COUNTRY A LOSS OF 


2,000,000 tons of coal a day and the shutting down of 
more than a dozen steel blast furnaces dependent on this 
rraced labor in the eyes of our fighting 
men and given the right a powerful weapon in its cam- 
tir anti-labor feelings in the army and navy. 
In Congress the strike led to the passage of a drastic bill 
for the contro! of labor and strikes by a majority so large 
as to make a veto by the President politically difficult. 
The original Connally bill, as passed by the Senate, was 
latable enough to labor. The version as rewritten on 
ise floor and jammed through by a coalition 

Republicans and Southern Democrats is virtually the old 


h was killed in the Senate after Pearl 


Smith bill, whi 
Harbor. Some of 
! 


closed-shop and labor-injunction clauses 


its worst features—notably the anti- 


were struck 


out at Smith's own motion. But what remains is still one 


of the most drastic pieces of anti-labor legislation to be 
passed by Congress in many years. The President should 
veto the bill. Labor in general has been extraordinarily 
successful in maintaining its anti-strike pledge, and the 


and high feeling of such far-reaching 


issay Im fas 


ition 15 nothing short of reckless. 
. 


ALL THAT MARS THE PERFECT HARMONY OF 


the R ican | is the question of what the world 
1 | fter the war. The world has not been 

: f nsideration in Republican politics for some 
years, al ! ht have been by-| 1 once more if a 
f pro-\ ie fanatics had not forced things by 
organizing what they call a Post-War Policy Association 
1 what th Ch LvoO Tribune «¢ ills “Be trayal, In : 

The a jation is committed to a block-to-block, farm- 
to-farm campaign ft iif up delegates pledg d to the 
Ball-Burt Hatch-Hill resolution, to a post-war inter- 
national ncil based on the United Nations, and to the 


defeat of the party's isolationists, who, according to the 














association’s leader, now mask as 


‘ 


nationalists.’’ Confronted with the issue in 
way, the Republican National Committe 

to keep the quarrel in the family. A Council o! 
nine has been set up to make a dispassionate 

to bring to next semmer’s convention a repor 

is hoped, will be quietly accepted as the ton 
ings of the party experts on post-war world ent 
from this official advisory council are Wend 

who wrote of “One World,” Senators Bal! and Burtop 
William Alle 


White and Governor Stassen, and other fam: 


co-authors of the famous resolution, 
licans whose minds carry beyond the barriers of oceay 
Among the Forty-niners, on the other hand, 

Taft and Vandenberg, Joe Martin, Clarence Budingtog 
Kelland, and many more who, even according to te 
Republican New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘can onl; 


far ahead as the ends of their noses on a very clear 


We could have told Committee Chairman Spangler thi 
his hope of undermining the maverick Post-War Policy 


Association would have been better served by burying 
leaders in his advisory council. But fortunately we 
not asked. 


+ 


THE BULK OF EDSEL FORD’S HOLDINGS 
the Ford Motor Company have been bequeathed t 
Ford Foundation, an institution for the promot 
“scientific, educational, and charitable purposes 
eventually his father’s shares are likely to find the sam 
resting place. Is this a generous gesture or a device for 
dodging taxes and perpetuating the Ford family’s 
dustrial power? Fairly clearly it is the latter, for if estate 
and inheritance taxes wefe paid on the whole For! 
fortune it would be reduced by at least 75 per « The 
family would still be comfortably situated as regards is 
come, but a majority of the Ford holdings would pro> 
ably have to be liquidated to satisfy the demands of th 
Treasury. By turning over the majority of its stock to 
the foundation, however, and by sacrificing income, the 
family can retain power over the industrial emp. 
indefinitely. This delightfully simple solution to th 
multi-millionaire’s great problem is made possible by ts 
exemption from all estate duties of bequests for ths 
public welfare.” In the case of the Edsel Ford 
it means that a mere $12,000,000 or so will be paid 
the Treasury instead of upward of $150,000,0 
whole had been subject to inheritance taxes. The Fords 
are not the only rich men to take advantage of 4 legal 
loophole which Congress ought to close in the ne 
revenue bill. Income-tax payers can claim exempt 
gifts to charity only to the extent of 15 per cent of the! 
taxable income. Perhaps tax-free bequests should ! > ims 
ited to the same extent. But in any case exemptid 
should be refused in cases where the benefictary 's 
organization controlled by the family of the donor. 
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CHINESE ADVANCE SOUTH OF 


| out to be one of the most decisive vi ries 
ir-old war. Chiang Kai-she! troops have 
nt retaken a considerable part of the territory lost 
a i 
. of the powerful Japanese offer but are 
A I 
‘ resenting a formidable threat to Ichang itself 
' 1;] ! +} +} 1 7 : 
\ seems unlikely that the Chinese ar "A ) 
, 4 | | 
nce much farther at this time, its success 
‘ nense possibilities once the Chi if iven 
ee P 
ir support. All the Japanese victories in the 
5 - yeen won with the advantage of overy lm- 
er The Ichang battle was first in 
‘ Chinese had control of the s 1 their 
storm strongly fortified Japanese def« ider 
ls rests that the airnlane may he e 
npretia Sug. sts that the airplane may be even 
Boo ive in Far Eastern fighting than it was in 
7 The effectiveness of a few dozen planes in turn- 


+ 1¢ 


le of a major Japanese offensive should 


even the most hard-boiled “realist’’ of the 


of giving Chinese needs a higher priority 
signed them in the past. General Chen- 


tisfaction with the decisions recently made in 


is been a: 


n suggests that more aid will be forthcoming 


The Meaning of Algters 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


a p OPLE are saying that France was reborn in Algiers 


last week. Some are even suggesting that American 


iad British officials in North Africa served as midwives 

F MB skilfully assisting in a dangerous and painful delivery. 

Neither statement is true. France was never dead. It 

ved on from the hour of defeat and surrender in the 

tough, courageous resistance of the Fighting French 

JB forces organized under General de Gaulle and in the 

BB underground, carrying out in the very teeth of the Nazi 

Je occupation a growing program of sabotage and political 

organization. It survived in even more effective form 

the when these patriotic elements joined forces, when the 

we fighting French office in London was augmented by 

am cxaped leaders of the resistance inside France and be- 

ne came in fact as well as name a National Committee. 

ism Defore the first American soldier set foot on an African 

chem each, a large part of the French Empire was enlisted 

Ford wader the leadership of De Gaulle and administered 

nif “cording to the laws of the republic. In spite of immense 

ve Obstacles, not the least of which was the policy pursued 

fm 2 Washington, fighting France was already a going 
concern, 


The hostility of the United States government to 
De Gaulle has been variously explained. Walter Lipp- 
mann charitably attributes it to the “error of our diplo- 
matic agents in failing to understand and therefore to 





rent of p reaction in the S | [ ae 


thos men ) hope to stave ft revol ni 
by piling sandbags around all 
“authority D 
popular contr They resist him not becaus 
unaware of the ‘dominating and ascending import 
of his following, but because they are aware and afraid 
of it. 

Why did 


Our represent 


ceed in poning, time after time, from the first of 
January until the end of May, the visit of De Gaulle t 


Algiers? Why, when the visit was finally agreed upon, 
did they, with Giraud, try to arrang: 


tal? \ as it Ly 


they were unaware of De Gaulle’s popularity? Or was it 


spot outside the cay 


cure S] 


some ¢ )} 


because they knew that the great tide of sup} 
had risen around his name and the cause of Fighting 
France would overwhelm the politi 
our own authorities and the men they 
maintained in power during th 
tions? The answer is clear enough. They 


the popularity of De Gaulle even tin Algiers. They knew 


that his arrival in North Africa would cause ditficulties 
—not merely, as they like to pretend, | ise De Gaul 
himself is ‘‘difficult,”” but because his stubborn insisten 
on a civilian authority representing all the genuine « 
ments of French resistance meant the final end of 


America’s Vichy policy. 

No, it is too late for the State Department to claim 
that the creation of the National Committee of Libera- 
tion took place either under our aegis or according to 
con 


our wishes. The very tone of the dispatches, the 


ments of officials, prove the contrary. What impatience 
was betrayed when the conferees took three full days 


to arrive at an understanding! (Was this really 


SO kk mis 
ronment 


if th t 


a time to devote to the creation of a de facto gov 


for the French Empire?) And when it became cl: 
I 


} 
{ 


De Gaulle was proving stubborn about the Vichy hold 
overs in high office, what bland refusal to acknowledge 


that a purge of the worst collaborationists was the 


bare 
minimum he could demand and still keep the confi- 
dence of the French masses! 

Luckily the French leader is difficult and stubborn. 
And as a result, Nogués, Peyrouton, Lemaigre-Dubreuil, 


Mendigal, and Bergerct have all been swept out of 
















» United States 

ind its recent 

ts own future. 

in Algiers gave 

»f American 

If our govern- 
understand this 
North Africa will 
learned in Algiers is 


‘rench people are still a 


i 

no political arrange- 

or disregard of their will are 
his has proved true in North 
learly will it be demonstrated 
zed resistance and 

e that is im- 


nditions existing in North 


iders, military and 

ca is not an end. It is hardly 
es next. And in every country 
litical pitfalls into which our 
if the lesson of Algiers has not 
will our Darlans be assassinated; 
our Girauds be regarded with watchful 
‘n our most benevolent arrangements 


ment of the coun- 
} 


1d orderly develo; 


verthrown unless they 


men and women who have 


ir own freedom. 


nt lesson was clearly expounded in the 


by General de Gaulle last Sunday. Let us hope it 
trated the smug confines of the Dey artment of 
Let us hope, too, that was read aloud in the 


School of Military 


oe ’ 
en! ohtene i classrooms of the 


roment at Charlott It is the most import in 
pment our ‘military admunistra- 


hem on their coming forcign 


The NATK 


i \\ 
hi\)) 


The New Wagener Bill 


. & 


weck introduced a 
in “American Beveridg 
ich is without question the most 
neasure to come before this session of Congres 
legislative version of the now celebrated 
Resources Planning Board Report. Like the origi: 
eridge plan it envisions a single, comprehensiv« 
providing protection against financial loss result 
unemployment, sickness, disability, old age, wid 


and death. It goes beyond the recommendatior 


NRPB and the Social Security Board in setting forth 
| 


‘ 


concrete plan for medical and hospital insurat 
pi 
bers of the armed forces upon demobilization. 


in providing full social-security protection to t! 


In other particulars the new Wagner bill clos 
lows the NRPB recommendations. It would set 


inale matty l cyuctem af ; : »placi he mis 
Single, nationai system of insurance replacing the ct f 


some federal-state unemployment-compensation 
It would extend the payment of unemployment | 


to twenty-six, or possibly fifty-two, weeks instead 


fifteen or sixteen weeks now in force. It would provide 


dependents’ allowances for the unemployed so t 
children in large families will not be discrin 
against. It would extend the protection of old-age in 
ance to some 15,000,000 persons not now protect 
cluding farm workers, domestic servants, employ 
non-profit organizations, independent farmers, 
business men, and professional men. It would ps 
protection against temporary or permanent disal 
There are actually but three important types of 
tion provided in the original Beveridge plan that 


\ 


included in the Wagner bill. All these omissi 


unfortunate, but they probably can be explained by lack 


of preparatory studies by the NRPB or the Social 
curity Board. The first is the failure to provide 
costs of dental care along with those of medical 
The experience of Selective Service authorities ful! 
out earlier investigations in the schools which r 
that a majority of American children have 
tecth largely because of inability to meet the « 
adequate dental care. Second, the Wagner bill omit 
erage of the unusual costs of maternity care. 

all other industrial countries have found it desirab! 
make sure that its children had an opportunity to ! 
under as healthful conditions as possible. Ev 
distressing is the failure of the bill to provide a 

of children’s allowances such as Beveridge has 


for England, Basically, no other phase of social 


is more important. For as Sir William never tires & 


f moderate 


g out, 
democ 
ntrast 

{ finance 
person 
ts from 
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a year 
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, out, such allowances are an essential outgrowth 
emocratic faith 

ntrast to the Beveridge plan, Senator Wagner 
nance his program primarily by direct taxation 


rsons who presumably will derive the greatest 
from security. To this end he proposes that the 


| 


iy-roll tax on empl yers and employees be 


a total of 12 per cent. Since the amount of 


‘lected under such a tax would be several billion 
year more than would be needed to pay imme- 
fits, his plan is actually a sort of forced-savings 

e war. These savings would be 


; . ; P ; ; 
after the war in social-security benefits inste ad 


. ry 1 

Senator Wagner himself attaches great impor- 
this aspect of his program. Politically, it doubt- 
sents sound strate since it should attract sup- 


m the groups that are seeking to place the finan- 
irden of the war on the low income groups. But 
not necessari/y have to 


rams do 
wise for the National Re- 


other 


id security pre 
r, and it would be 
Planning Board, the Treasury, or some 
4 ral agency to make a careful investigation of the 
capacities of low-income families before a re- 

tax of this size is imposed. Even such a compre- 

} 


be support d 
t i 


program as Senator Wagner's can 


iderably lower tax rate than that suggested. 


lroentina’s F¢ -evol 
{rgentina’s Fake Revolt 
c 
HE quick success of last week’s revolt in Argen- 
tina was equaled only by the speed of its unmask- 
Confused as were the motives behind the military 
was perfectly clear that the generals who during 
forty-eight hours replaced Ramén Castillo were 
is reactionary as he. Their initial moves were con- 
They chose as the only civil members of the new 
two well-known rightists. One of them, the 
Minister, José Maria Rosa, is not only a feac- 
@onary but a declared enemy of the United Nations. 
r me y made no effort to obtain, even for the sake of ap- 
the collaboration of distinguished conserva- 
Senor Cantilo, the former Foreign Minister, or 
i la rate liberals like Senor Saavedra Lamas, rector 


University of Buenos Aires—both uncompr ymis- 


g opponents of Hitlerism. The Cabinet dissolved Con- 
1e bulwark of the fight for the end of pro-Nazi 
utrality. It suppressed La Hora, a near-Communist 
r, and one favoring a new attitude toward the 


which con- 


t did not touch Pam pero and Cabild 
ir abuse of the United Nations and their pro- 
rman propaganda, 
™ ‘ . . 
by their total lack of caution in exposing the political 


the new government, the generals sealed their 
oO ‘ 


The Argentine public, at first jubilant at the 
























































overthrow of ( till reacted quick! R 

character of the Cabinet forced tts re 

This is encouraging because it shows that 1 still 
has power in Argentina. But it 

mew government, headed by General Pedr Pablo 
Ramirez and made up entirely of n 

small other uunds for ¢ m. | 

son from the fate of his predec r and pr 

mocracy from the balcony of the Casa Rosada. He also 
pledged friendsh p to the other American republics id 
neutrality ‘for the present’”’ toward the rest of the world 
This was obviou ly the least he could offer. Optimist 
diplomats point to the qualifying words “for the pr 
as offering hope that Argentina may n a nto Jing 
with the rest of the h ph In internal pol t] 


new men have so far made no move to undo the work of 


the first Cabinet. 


The whok sequence of events, however, has demon 
strated how weak was the foundation on which the Cas- 
tillo regime rested and ho it would have been for 
the United Nations to help the Argentine people « tal 


lish a democratic government. It is no longer a secret that 

1ore than a year ago an important Argentine pat 
tary delegation arrived in the United States at the invita- 
tion of our government. Among th 
of the chief elements of the opposition. The delegation 


t in foreseeing the devclopmen 


Was very @€xi% 
since taken pl ice. And it formally recommended a policy 
of support for the democratic forces in Argentina which 
favored collaboration with the United States 

Some modest gestures were made in that direction. 


Sumner Welles addressed a solemn warning to the 


Castillo government. Argentina was pointe 1] mitted 
} 
from the list of nations participating in the food con- 


. - my ‘ re 

ference at Hot Springs. But those were only half meas- 
» Minas « 

ures. What was necess 

a daring policy of collaboration—material as 


with the democrats of Argentina could 


that only 

well as moral 

lemands of the hour. Such a poli y would 
+ 


to quite different results from the 


meet the « 


have I 


witnessing today. Instead of seeing Castillo replaced by 


a bunch of reactionary generals, with no clear orienta- 


tion in the foreign field, we could have had in power 


a democratic government, bringing to the war efort and 


Be } ¢ - . 1 
to the preparation of the peace the important contribu- 


tion of the leading South American country. 


It is difficult hange and confusion 
, P , 


yments or to suggest a defi- 


in the midst of « 


to pre lict 


nite line of policy. One thing remains unchanged—the 

strong desire of the Argentine people to see democracy 
< i 

win ithin e country and to see Argentina finally 


incorporated in the itnter-American front. That de 
! 


sire 
gives the United Nations, and especially Washington, 
strong grounds for refusing recogni 


that does not ofter a constitutional, democratic s 
























‘sso Family Reunion 


BY I. F. STONE 


yl, N. ] ’ June ] 


UNCHEON for the stockholders of the Standard Oil 
Co! I f New Jersey was served on the first 
floor of the Patrons of Husbandry Hall by the good 

] G v Gran ind int ung-room 
of t l 1H This it h f ht ha ro- 
\ | 1] s ‘American Not The wall 
| | taler epict Thomas 
] Cr 1g the Delaware 1c Bare- 
f I I n sq s husking corn. The 
\ 1] iss matrons and 
< ! r Daughters of the 
At | 
() t | ] I | nda Vas a Sl ble 
n of local « hered for the town's one 
f 


Hunterdon County, 


( 1 only for the trial of the 

I rj stockholders’ meeting was 
t th hi hed Patrons 

of H ndry building near! During the proceedings 
f rrhood interjected from time to 

t ifr lood The company claque, 
I 1 opera star’s med to think it 
f ver a cock crow int rrupted 1 

n h. th 1 the rooster was 
( f the meeting’s Old 


Th 1 to give the Standard Oil 
( Rar Amer lavor. TI terner note be- 
fj Iso stt Two survivors of tor- 
1S lard Oil tankers, one a shy young Bostonian, 
the otheraS bhoatswain, were introduced, and told 
of their th quiet understatement. “They 
happened to be in n,”’ Ralph W. Gallagher, president 
of St rd O 1, ‘‘and I just couldn't resist 
the tem} k them to come over and talk to us.” 
I tandable. Later, when the 
( I. G. Farben were at- 
t Il byt inf gnant stockholder 
! up to point at the two imen and ask how 
lq itriotism of a company whi h 
h ven the lives of three hundred of its men in the 
f tt At this point your cort spond- 

C taker 
Ihe stockholders looked like a gathering of Grant 
V 1 fa They se 1 to stem largely from what 
{ termed the Lum penbhourgeotsie; most of them 


They scem d the 


kind of good people who have retired on meager 
from hard-saved earnings, and apparently res 
meeting, with its free ride to bucolic Flemi 


its free lunch, as a pleasant annual junket. Am 
conspicuous in the discussions, in which few t 
were a small group of stockholders unable t 
their indignant loyalty to the company. This han 
curiously self-possessed under circumstances whi 
make the ordinary person nervous; they seem« 
tomed to facing an audience, and I had a fee 
several of them might well be “bit’’ actors from B: 
way—they looked their parts so well. 

There was the Brooklynite who jumped up 
“we hoid all dis before” when William Floyd I], | 
of a little minority band, asked the company to pr 
that it would not resume its cartel with I. G. | 
after the war. There was the Jewish lady, with a: 
large as to cast doubt upon its authenticity, wh 
have stepped out of a comedy role in a burl 
cuit. She rose to testify to her faith in managem 
lowly simplicity and a Brownsville (New Yo: 
Texas) accent. There was the Retired Major, w! 
whether the company couldn't save a little by 
new auditing firm, and then hastened to answer 
question by suggesting that after all he suppos 
quite a bit to audit the accounts of a compar 
operations extended “the world over.” There 
hardy perennial of Standard Oil mectings 
Ambassador Gerard, who reassured the 


rom his personal observations in Germany and 


his annual confidence in the management. M 
made of Gerard's testimony by another loyal stock! 
from whose remarks one would hardly have 
that Gerard left the Reich ten years before I. G, Far 
was formed. 

The whopper of the meeting was Gallagher's 
ing statement, “We never had amy cartel agreen 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. What we d/d do was to 7 
I. G. Farben some patent rights and part inter 
ventions.” The italics are his. This is a bald fals 
as anyone can see for himself who reads the St 
I.G. agreements reprinted in Part 6 of the Bon 
committee hearings or Part 11 of the Truman 
tec’s. The agreements pledged the two giant firn 
muscle in on each other's markets and sought t 
the world between them. The heart of the cartel 
division-of-fields agreement of November 9, 1929, w! 


can be found in either volume. 
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A committee of five minority stockholders with 744 
shares among .them managed miraculously to roll up 
228,759 share votes for a resolution which would have 
pledged the management not to resume its cartel with 
|. G. Farben after the war. Floyd, the head of this com- 
mittee, and Amos C. Basel, its counsel, were jeered and 
heckled as they spoke. (“It’s like a scene from Ibsen's 
‘Enemy of the People,’ ” whispered their chief supporter, 
Mrs. Florence K. Mixter.) Gallagher had personally 
solicited proxies against the resolution, and obtained 
17,396,705 votes from the 24,000,000 shares of common 
it has outstanding. Gallagher, having denied there ever 
was a cartel, said the resolution posed a “will you stop 
beating your wife?” question. The company’s objection 
to accepting the resolution, as Alfred Baker Lewis sug- 
eested from the floor, seemed to be that it did not want 
its hands tied in case it decided to “beat its wife’ mm the 
ture 
Little more than a year has passed since the re velations 
in Washington on the part played by the Standard-I. G. 
Farben cartel in delaying the development of both syn- 

rubber and aviation gas in this country. The full 


effects of this | werful weapon of economic warfare in 


N NOVEMBER 30, 1942, all members of th 


1e Senate 


if 


’ 
t 


Mexican Chamber of Deputies and tl 
1e constitution of the National Anti-Nazi, 
Anti-Fascist Committee, an organization made up of 
Congressmen and civic leaders to fight the fifth column 
Mexico. One article in the constitution says: “Given 
documentary proof which we possess, we consider 
rquismo and other organizations affiliated with it a 
column which follows in Mexico the lead of the 
Falange Espafiola and uses Nazi-Fascist tactics. Their 
activities are a threat to our nation and are systematically 
sed to good relations between our country and 

r democracies.” 

This official statement puts the finger on the source of 
the growing anti-United States propaganda in Mexico 
today. Such propaganda is more widespread than it was 
when Pearl Harbor was attacked and has been growing 
tapicly since Mexico went to war. 

Yet for more than a year a campaign has been under 
way in the United States to whitewash the Sinarquista 
movement, to sell it to the public, and to promote a 
similar fifth column in the United States. The whitewash 
campaign was given sound effects this spring when Sinar- 


guista intellectuals began lecture tours in this country, 


Mexico's “Social Justice” Party 


BY BETTY KIRK 





the hands of the Hitler government will be felt th 
when the rubber shortage will reach its peak. Yet after 
a persistent and nation-wide campaign of misstatement 
and misrepresentation, Standard Oil felt strong enough 
| 


to fight an anti-cartel resolution publicly and was strong 


enough to get away with it. The stockholders’ vote will 
some day be used as though it were an authorization to 
resume the cartel, unless the people of Germany after 
the war decide to make that impossible by sweeping away 
I. G. Farben as well as Hitler. 

I hope soon, in another letter, to discuss the “free” 
patents offer with which Standard Oil hopes to make sure 
that the cartel, when revived, will control the rubber 
industry of our country. I note now only that there was 
a completely unorganized protest vote of 37,609 shares 
against that offer and that Basel forced E. F. Johnson, 
Standard Oil's general counsel, to admit at the meeting 
that the Alien Property Custodian had taken over as 
enemy-owned the rubber patents which Standard is offer- 
ing free to the rubber industry. ‘Free,’ that ts, with 
enough hidden strings attached to give Standard control 
of the industry and enable it to charge royalties on these 


same ‘free’ patents. 


wrote letters to our newspapers misrepresenting the facts 
of the movement, and received enthusiastic support from 
their sj mpathizers here. Not content with this intellec- 
tual infiltration, the Sinarquistas and their supporters are 
smearing every writer or publication that dares to ex- 
pose their subversive character and totalitarian program 

The battle cry of the Sinarquistas is “social justice.”’ It 
was therefore appropriate that Father Charles Coughlir 
should be their first sponsor here. In his Social Justice ot 
September 22, 1941, he published a defense of the move 
ment which ended: ‘Advocates of Christian Social Justice 
in America, Christian Americans who once dreamed of a 
national union to effect a sixteen-point reform and who 
have watched the progress of the Christian states headed 
by Salazar, De Valera, General Franco, and Mussolini, 
will want to hear further from Mexico's Sinarquistas 
with their sixteen principles of Social Justice.’’ Father 
Coughlin’s Social Justice has since been suspended as 
subversive literature by Attorney General Biddle. 

The next sales talk on Sinarquismo appeared im the 
Tablet, published by Father Jerome Holland of Brook- 
lyn, in its issue of November 8, 1941. On April 18, 
1942, America, published by the Society of Jesus, took 
up the cudgels for the Mexican movement. The Sign for 
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\UISMO IS BORN 
Léon, 


National Sinarquista 


Guanajuato, on 


Falange Espanola 
Father Coughlin’s Christian 
the United States. The original 


mo were Jose 


Trueba Olivares, 


Manual Zermeno 


hiteen or- 

1 the country 

1 as ‘‘a Francis- 
Fach went among the 

eating their bread, sharing 

in every humble village a cell 
this cell recruited another five, 
and so on. 


five enlisted five 


irs they built up an organization of 700,000 


ule members. If each man has a family of five, 


more, 


000 persons are dk dicated to the cause out of a 


population of less than 20,000,000. 


t 


The movement 11 ‘d by a national committee 


vhich appoints and governs regional committees. These 


in turn appoint and govern municipal committees which 
i i 
rural subcommittees under them. It is a hierarchic 


appointive from top to bottom, the perfect pat- 


porate state Elections are unknown. 
iti If elle tuals, 


nany of 
s, Masquerading 

le up almost 

isants, illiterate and devout. The 


soldiers their recruiting is a 
t."’ They are organized in military formations 


and given military training, and they call their leaders 


“Chief.” The members give a salute—of the right arm 
crossed over the chest, the hand extended above the oppo- 


site shoulder, They wear arm bands and carry a flag with 


The NATION 


a white circle on a red background; in the center of 
circle is a green map of Mexico stamped with the 

Pr. N. §. 
they are led on marches about the country chanting 
y Patria! Viva Cristo Rey!’’"—‘‘Faith and Country! 


It is the cry of the fanati 


Partido Nacional Sinarquista. In this r 


Live Christ the King!” 
teros who led a bloody civil war in Mexico in the twent 
The Sinarquistas have a weekly newspaper, EI 


iSta 


ta, and a monthly magazine called Orden. Bot! 
persecution and martyrdom and exhort the pe 
die to “save Mexico.” They must “‘save’’ it from 
Revolution, the Bolsheviks, the gringos, the M 
Protestants, and Jews. Mexico will only be saved 
it is restored to its traditional patterns. These wer: 
scribed in the anniversary issue of El Sinarquista 
May 23, 1942, as “Catholic faith, Spanish traditi: 
home, village, hierarchy, Christian political order, « 
mon good.” 

The name comes from the Greek and means “\W 
Order.” The leaders call this order new, but it is re 
a very old system that they are working to restore. 

SINARQUISMO AND THE REVOLUTION 

Mexico's Revolution, which began in 1910, attem 
to abolish domestic feudalism and foreign imperial 
In its thirty-two-year struggle it has gone a long 
toward achieving both, and the term ‘Revolution’ 
become synonymous with “government.” During 
period governments have distributed more than 
000,000 acres of land to the peasants, set up banks 
finance its cultivation, formed and financed workers’ « 
operatives, organized labor unions, adopted minim 
wage and social-security laws, expropriated the rebellious 
foreign oil companies, established thousands of rural 
schools and dozens of technological schools, and guaran- 
teed civil liberties, including freedom of worship. The 
Revolution is the greatest emancipating movement in ¢! 
Americas. It is wholly dedicated to the welfare of th 
common man—the very Indian peasants whom the 
Sinarquistas are leading on a crusade to destroy this work 

The aim of the new crusade is to liquidate 
Revolution and inaugurate the counter-revolution an 
its corporate state. In its issue of May 23, 1942, E 
Sinarguista printed this threat: ‘The Revolution has at- 
tempted to reform Mexico, but it has only deformed 
Mexico. . . . Sinarquismo is aggressively anti-Revolu- 
tionary.” At about the same time the organization pub- 
lished a manifesto which said: ‘“‘Sinarquismo considers 
that the Mexican Revolution is a process of vicious 
disintegration which began with our independence move- 


. 


ment [against Spain} and has culminated in the Com- 
munist program of recent years. . . . Sinarquismo, which 
is only an instrument in the struggle of the new genera- 
tions, proclaims that it will destroy the Revolution and 
restore the Christian order which the Revolution anni- 


hilated.”” 
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THE CHURCH IS SPLIT 
Sinarquistas insist that no member of the clergy 
their movement, that they have no connection 
he church. Yet their slogans are “Faith and Coun- 
hey will establish a “new Christian order.” If 
ve mo connection with the church, then they are 


us to believe in another virgin birth. 


Comment- 
in the movement's exploitation of religion, the 
ment newspaper El Nacional declared: “It 1s 
that the use of religious beliefs for the purpose 
er politics and agitation is an abuse of the inno- 
ind good faith of the believers, a prostitution of 

religious spirit, and a deliberate outrage against 


t backward classes of 
's hiberal archbishop, Luis M. Martinez, has 


the nation.” 


i 
denied that his church has any connection 
Sinarquistas. Indirectly he has tried to under- 
nfluence by twice calling on Mexican Cath- 


} } ‘ 
Ipport the government and te War even 
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, é he ae 
their consciences.” Despite the Archbishop's in- 


“some membe rs of the clergy” have been 


accused by liberal spokesmen, government and 


bor newspapers, and government officials of “pro-Axis 











829 
activities.” The existing schism was first revealed in the 
spring of 1940 when Senator José Marta Davila, speak- 
ing over a national radio hook-up said At present 
the Mexican clergy is divided into two groups: ane is 


orthodox and comservative: the other, unfortunately 


small, is mildly Revolutionary {and} works with 
the government. The Archbishop works wi 

group, and we Revolutionaries 
Because of his attitude, some of 
the Arc 


It is clear that there 1s an open split in the Catholic 


hbishop as a liberal.”’ 


church in Mexico, just as there was tn pre-war Europe. 
A parallel can be found tn the United States in the difter- 
ence between suc 


lein and Father Coughh 
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h liberals as the Jate Cardinal Munde- 


membe tship in Sinarquismo, 


was changed to Mexican 
that novement coul 
munities in the U 


the establish: 
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later a Regional Committee was organized at El Paso. A representative of the Anti-Nazi, Anti-Fascist ( 
Today the Sinarquistas are registered with the De- mittee who attended a meeting heid at Tepic, a: 
partment of Justice as alien agents. The Los Angeles in January of this year testified in a signed r 
Regional Committee states in its registration that it membership in the local Sinarquista organiz 
has branches at Pacoima, San Fernando, San Bernardino, increasing and that the leaders were the same n 
La Verne, Ontario, Watts, El Monte, Oxnard, Pomona, directed the Cristero revolt. He summed up the pa 
ind Azusa. The EI Paso group has registered cells at thus: (1) other states are already up in arms; (2) 
McAllen, Mission, and Laredo. Other cells are found tary instruction is being given Mexicans only so that the 
in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Indiana. The United States can use them as cannon fodder: (3) G 
total membership in the United States is given as only many, Italy, and Japan never injured Mexico . 
2,000, but E/ Sinarguista has reported that the move- gringos have always been enemies; (4) President Unt 
ment is growing rapidly. Alfonso Felix Diaz Escobar, Camacho and Minister of Defense Cardenas have 
a member of the Mexican Chamber of Deputies, has out Mexico to the United States; (5) reports of the 
ited that it has 50,000 adherents in the Los An- democracies’ victories are lies, and the United States rd 
g listrict alone, but this figure is considered too high and England have already lost the war; (6) t! M 
in informed circles ing of the Mexican tankers which brought the « sani 
It should be enlightening to loyal Catholics here into war was done by the Yankees, not the N eral hes 
to read the Sinarquistas’ own pronouncements on the (7) all Sinarquistas should produce only enough traitors 
subject of the United States and democracy. In May, for their families, nothing for sale, as the gringos wo It is st 
1941, they declared that their foreign policy was against get it and this would be treason to the country; (8) § of 
pan-American solidarity and cooperation with the United arquistas are infiltrating into government offices in pr mall pro] 
States, against the atheism of the Soviet Union and the aration for overthrowing the Avila Camacho regin It has 
paganism of Nazi Germany, but for the socialistic pro- A report of a meeting held in the same month . the nation 
grams of both these states. Its object, they said, was to village of San José, near El Paso, Texas, shows hoy f the ag 
create a bloc of Latin American nations to oppose the closely integrated is their propaganda in the | governme 
United States and follow Franco Spain. This frankness States and Mexico. The San José Sinarquistas were t been distr 
had such repercussions that the Sinarquista leaders began that Mexican farmers sent by their government to covernme 
to hedge a bit, but on May 23, 1942, they reprinted a country to relieve our labor shortage would be task.” It 1 
statement of policy which had appeared often before scripted by the Yankees and used as cannon fodder; ¢! cording te 
in the pages of El Sinarquista. It ran: “Sinarquismo the Sinarquistas have a “mission” to stop this; tha: f the Mi 
struggles for the restoration of the Christian social order. Mexico owes nothing to the United States, which ha as Ministe 
Liberal democracy, as well as fascism and communism, always robbed it; and that the obligatory military : 5 reversit 
is contrary to this order” (italics mine). must be opposed by Sinarquistas. At a subsequent n who has 
[he current propaganda line is that “Sinarquismo is jng this group was told to “combat the Yankee without th 
loyally endeavoring to cooperate with the attitude and column” but was warned that supervision of ¢! formed tr 
point of view of the United States,” but the document movement in the United States had been transferr kaders”’; | 
mentioned above, which was signed by all the members from the State Department to the FBI and all must } eacues af 
of the Mexican Congress, refutes this. on their guard. acipient 
“WE SUPPORT THE WAR BUT...” In cooperation with the Accién Nacional and the Par- vould dis 




















President Avila Camacho ended his declaration of war  tido Autonomista Mexicana, both blatantly Franguisa —agrarial 
upon the Axis with the appeal, “Mexico expects every  8fOUups, the Sinarquistas are responsible for the an at the me: 
one of her sons to do his duty.” The Sinarquistas an- “gringo” sentiment which is reaching the danger | Franco 
swered with the statement, “We accept the President's in Mexico today. : alread 







ent tod 














decision with the respect it deserves. . . . [But} Sinar- THE GOALS OF SINARQUISMO 

quismo warns that its adherence to the decisions made “On Your Guard, Mr. President’ was the warni 
by the government will not stop it from fighting the given by Senator David Ayala in the spring of 
Bolsheviks, who now more than ever are the gravest “Surely,” he wrote, “we don’t suppose that the Sinar- 
d » the nation.” (All labor and liberal govern- quista organization, which now has newspapers 
ment officials are called “Bolsheviks” by the Sinarquis- archic chiefs, and organized masses, has a divine o! 
tas.) Manuel Torres Bueno, the organization's “Supreme tive. . . . This organization is human, with essenti 
Chief,’ wrote blandly in El Smarquista, ‘The state of political ends, and it is attempting to get hidden c 

war may precipitate a civil war.” Anti-war, anti-govern- of the Mexican government. There is in all this a simi 
m inti-United States propaganda is given out at larity to the beginning of the totalitarian governny 
Sinarquista meetings. Armed bands of Sinarquistas shot in Germany and Italy. . . . The Sinarquistas are in fact 





up conscripts training in two villages in Zacatecas. a fifth column, already so powerful that their presen 
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randa as Spanish, never as Indian, and all the gt 
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It will carry out a vast educational program “‘ac- 







rding to the aspirations, the faith, and the traditions 


f the Mexican people”; 
as Minister of Education of Octavio Vejar Vazquez, who 
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reversing the whole liberal educational program anc 
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has said. ““There can be no education in Mexico 


without the sign of the cross behind it.’’ It “wishes to see 






rmed true labor unions made up of workmen without 





kaders’’: but it opposes existing labor unions and peasant 


rues and demands that ‘‘the strikes destructive to our 








cipient industry be ended.” Sinarquismo, in brief, 


vould disarm the peasant and the worker of all weapons 


rrarian reserves, leaders, and strikes—and place them 
t the mercy of the authoritarian state. 
Franco's ‘‘spiritual reconquest”’ of Spain’s lost colonies 
ilready half won in Mexico. The Sinarquista move- 
nt today is much stronger and better organized than 
the Cristero rebellion which drenched Mexico in 
d in the twenties. But it has not even the excuse 
that led to the Cristero revolt—religious persecution. 
There has been no religious persecution in Mexico since 
6. The church is back in full power, convents and 
monasteries operate openly again, and religious build- 
ire being renovated for the first time since 1910. A 
ogram of appeasement has been adopted in order to 
remove all cause for a religious revolt. But this civilized 


is being exploited by the Sinarquistas to under- 


inine the very government which gives them religious 













ACCORDING TO THE CATALOGUE of the German sex 
tion of the Chicago Exhibition, nine-tenths of all the artrficial 


ter of the world is now produced in Germany.- 


coloring mat 
| 


June 15, 189 


THE IMPIETY of opening the Chicago Fair on Sunday i: 
The Rev. Dr. McAnney of Tarrytown 


that ‘the Lord knows how to close the doors 


! , , 

to pe punisncd 
sé]y | ] ] 

recenuy aeciaread 


of the fair on Sundays, and He will do it,”’ and, as one of the 


‘tough instruments” He might use for the purpose, suggested 
that He might “let the cholera spread its black wings over us 
this summer, ind let 10,000,000 peoy le die of this dread 
disease lune 22, I§ 


A HARVARD STUDENT who had some Negro blood in 
was recently refused attention in a Cambridge 
barber-shop, and the legislature promptly passed a law for- 


bidding any 


J 2 » J 
— j2MnNE 22, Le 


1 \ 4 ‘ . 
barber in the state to make such a discrimination. 


IT IS SIMPLE TRUTH to say that the whole country was 


startled on Tuesday by the news that Governor Altgeld of 


Illinois had pardot ed the three Chicago anarchists who were 


in the penitentiary for their participation in the riots of 1886 
. Governor Alt 


geld’s reasons for setting the verdict aside 
are even more astonishing than his action itself... . In fact, 


} ] vty ° qi ] , r lf y 
the do nt reads almost as if the Governor himself were 
an anarchist June 29, 1893. 


“THE UNITED STATES, with an Excursion into Mexico: 
Handbook for Travellers.” Edited Kar! Baedeker, Leipzig. 
New York: Scribner's. . . . The appearance of an American 


“B edeker’’ marke 2 ennct m one hictory » eninnivine , 
acdaeKe! marKs nh ey nin our history as Ippryin , €Vi- 
} I > 


dence that European tourists have become numerically of 


importance in this country.—/uve 29, 1893. 




























HERE is a story to the effect that when a group 

of young army officers stationed in Washington 
recently conducted a pool on the Allied invasion 

of Europe they selected no fewer than fifty-three places 
probable location for the opening of a second 
However, speculation regarding the next step on land 
of the United Nations is not entirely guesswork. If the 
most important fruit of the African victory, the reopen- 


ing of the Mediterranean, is to be fully enjoyed, Axis 


air bases in Sardinia, Sicily, Pantelleria, and conceivably 
even in southern Italy must be effectively neutralized. 
The logic of the present strategic situation thus demands 
an amphibious move against Italy either as the next 


step or as one of several related steps in the war against 


Nor is pure reason likely to prove misleading. The 
air war in the Mediterranean is fundamentally different 
from that over Germany. The effort here is to wipe out 
iir and sea forces and destroy base facilities 
and fixed defenses rather than to concentrate mainly on 
industrial objectives. In Germany and along the Channel 
Coast Allied bombers are paving the way for the ulti- 
mate defeat of the Nazis on land; in the Mediterranean 
they are destroying the defenses of a power that is not 
regarded as too strong for direct land attack. If Spanish 
reports of large ship concentrations about Gibraltar are 
correct and Allied communiqués indicate accurately the 
damage done by their bombers, this attempt is likely to 
come at once 

The invasion of Italy will not be direct. Sicily in par- 
ticular and probably Sardinia as well must be cleared of 
Axis forces before an all-out land assault would be 
strategically sound. The reduction of these islands will 
open the way for at least three further moves. Sicily 
leads only to southern Italy. To the north the capture of 
Corsica and the ultimate invasion of the Italian Riviera or 
southern France from the island bases are distinct pos- 
sibilities. But Sardinia could as easily provide a starting- 
point for an attack on central Italy. 

That collection of diverse units known as the North- 
west African Air Force has already made great progress 
in paving the way for occupation of these islands. The 
repeated highly successful attacks by British and Amer- 
ican planes, the low ratio of losses of the attackers and 
the heavy casualties of the defenders, the absence of 
effective anti-aircraft fire, all attest to a growing de- 
moralization among the Italians. Even over southern 


The Coming Battle of ltaly 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 
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Italy the Allied air forces are clearly predominant, though or. 
the fact that the Axis can obtain reinforcements ly io 
from the north makes it unlikely that our fliers will gain ns | 
the overwhelming superiority they enjoyed in th il. Y 
phases of the Tunisian campaign. od q 
However, air superiority alone does not insur ey canne 
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the third is easily the most important. Superior Allied 
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Sardinia is a much more difficult problem than w 
landing in North Africa but a far easier one t! 
invasion of Europe along the Channel. 
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The armies available for an Italian adventure ari 





nen _nsula, 





larger than those at the disposal of Eisenhower a n 
ago. To the British First and Eighth armies there has 
probably been added the greater portion of the Ameri 
Fifth Army, which should no longer be needed for gar- 
rison duty in Morocco. At least ten divisions of French 
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troops have likewise been reequipped and reorganized 
; rm an Italian 
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an invasion attempt. 
The least certain feature of an Italian campaign 
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seriousness of the opposition to be expected. With hear 
Invasion ¢ 





air and sea superiority we should, after establishing 
beach-heads, be able to get troops into the Mediterra 

islands with greater speed and freedom from lo 
the Axis. Stiffer resistance can be expected in 


proper, where land communications are considera 
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superiority in numbers but in equipment, exper! E 
: ‘ ' aerial an 


morale, and air power we should have a definite margia 
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ver them. The great question is the amount of strength 
Hitler may choose to devote to rescuing his ally. 
growing Allied army in England capable of 
across the Channel, he cannot afford to weaken 
s greatly in the enormously vita! areas of the 
2nd Dutch coasts. Nor can he safely recall many 


is from th 


Russian front or even the Balkans. 
r, if the Germans choose to risk disaster in the 
id southeast they can probably put into Italy more 
ns than the United Nations will have at their 
al. Whether these will be as well equipped and of 
od quality as ours is now very doubtful. Certainly 
nnot expect to match us in the air. 
aps the best method of weighing the probability 
Italian campaign is to consider its possible conse- 
es. In case of success, Allied air bases would be 
rht within closer range of virtually all the strong 
pints in Hitler's fortress which are at present too far 
to be bombed economically from England. In addi- 
the conquest of Italy would place a further strain 
pon Axis man-power. The Italian divisions in the Bal- 


kans and Russia, however slight their combat value, do 


> 


a certain number of German units for other work. 


ncing these clear-cut advantages are certain other 
lerations. Italy has been more of an economic 
lity than an asset to Hitler, and its occupation 1s 
t likely to prove an unmixed blessing to the United 
Its civilian industry needs large quantities of 
and if our North African 


\al ns. 
ind iron and some oil, 
of feeding destitute populations is to be main- 
1, its 47,000,000 people will constitute a drain on 
od reserves. The necessity for garrisons will like- 
impose a drain on our man-power. 
greater drawback is the fact that even a highly 
ssful invasion would be inconclusive. For the Italian 
which presents few serious obstacles of ter- 
to an invader marching up from the s vuth, ter- 
ates in one of the most effective natural barriers to be 
| anywhere in the world. Germany could hold the 


Alpine passes with a small fraction of the number of 





} 


that would be needed to break through them. Thus 





in Italian campaign, v aluable in its contribution to ultt- 





VILA ty. | 


victory, is a strategic blind alley so far as getting 





lirectly at Germany is concerned. 







[here are, to be sure, certain alternative moves to an 





mpt to penetrate Germany from the south. One is the 


nvasion of southern Frarice by way of Corsica or the 






French 


era. Another possibility is the use of Italian bases 


row strip of shore along the Italian and 








+1 


, ; 
r an attack on Yugoslavia. Either move would con- 





t though neither would strike 


te to German defeat, 





Axis where blows are immediately fatal. 








With greater success over submarines, ever-increasing 





acrial and naval dominance, and growing strength on 








land, the Allies are clearly winning the war. Only cnor- 






mous and highly unlikely success in the Battle of the 


Atlant Or on the eastern front can ave Germany trom 


’ r ‘ } a \ 
defeat, and even this would not r it from terrible 
aerial punishment. But the tide « r, now running 
heavily in our favor, has not vet reached the flood stage. 
T] inwecs P Taal . 

he invasion of italy meat ne t 

+} ! ] ] } 
without bringing the war to an end. Barring the unc 


pected, we shall not gain 


’ 
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In the Wind 


OMMUTATION of the death sentence of Max Stephan, 
Detroit restaurant keeper con\ ted of aiding an es aped 
German prisoner in an attempt to return to Germany, is rec 
ommend oup of prominent citizens on th yund 
I 
tI it if h i [ he 8) h ( ( treast ind should be 
“reserved for serious \ e offe 5 [ving direct aid 
to the enc of the Ur t Sta with the intent of pro- 
moting their success.’ 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the United States no 
longer openly objects to progressive m« res. It merely asks 
questions. Its current bulletin, commenting on proposals for 


an international food program and international currency 
“Will 


Will the various government enterprises 


stabilization an undue burden be IMpos¢ 1 on 
American taxpayers 
tend to restrict opportunities for private capital and initiative 


and to promote totalitarianism ?’ 


DELETION of those anti-Semitic footnotes from f 
New Testaments issued to Catholic soldiers in the United 
States army constitutes an attack on freedom of religion, 
according to The Cross and the Flag, organ of Gerald L. K 
Smith's America First party. “If the time has come when we 
must change the Bible to satisfy the Jews who think it’s anti 


Semitic,” it says, “then it’s time for the Jews to produ e€ some 


} 


; oe - 
far-seeing statesmen who will | ut an end to such foolishnes: 


STEP RIGHT UP: “The University of California,” says its 
president, Robert Gordon Sproul, “is no longer an academi 
main tent with military sideshows. It is a military main tent 


. 3 , - 
with academic sideshows. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: It is now legal to use cattle to draw 
vehicles in the streets of Paris, 1f you can find the cattle 
The Nazi youth service recently tried to organize a brar 
in Lillehammer, Norway, but the children refused to sing 
| ae ie | 

any song except their national] anthem There is no I 
hammer branch. . A Dutch Nazi S. S. officer recently stated 
the official attitude in a broadcast: “Even if 90 per cent « 


our present pop lation think we should not win the war 


1 j "Th — } » ciaht l th ap } ' ‘ 
we shal! say, It is we who are right and th ) me ent Vv 


are wrong. 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
either clippines wrth source and date or stories that can 

; ; ; ae } j 

be clearly authenticated. A prize Of 0 Wii Oe atl arded each 


month for the best item.—DITORS THE NATION. } 










































Vhy Did Stalin Do It? 
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forces to unite and 


A New United Front 


BY RALPH BATES 


> Ie 


} 


4 *7 
n of Ratlway- 


in the Inter- 


ommunist Inter- 
convinced me 
lternative to com- 


ft of center. The deci- 


sidium of the Comintern, however, 


that a new socicty 
lass and its allied 
» or America 

over work- 


ly to be set. 


is but one course 


ruaranty that a 


in calculating the 


ional efficiency of a United 


- ad 


ug) 


wenty 


ly 
Litt 


if 


if 


hive 


on. When the Second 


to the death for the 


upporters, each 


iC SU) } 


The remaining fifty 


ctacle of everlasting feuds and 


ntually many of them voted 


ic 


two tendencies, orig- 


inally represented by the two Internationals, 
gether and formed the French and Spanish 


fronts, their combined strength was not the meré 
their separate forces. They also won a great part 
inert mass. In time they might have won all if the ] 


Al 


opposition to Chamberlainism had also created a ; 


front. Nearly everyone who is now against the | 


Front at one time agreed with this assertion. 
Naturally, a new front will have to avoid the n 
of the old. One of its principal errors may ea 
avoided now that the Comintern, with creditable 
has declared its methods to be out of date. Léon ] 
greatest mistake, I am convinced, lay in not com; 
the French Communist Party to enter his gover 
Whether or not the French party wished to shar 
I do not know. But I know the situation that exist 
Spain. The Spanish Communist Party did wish to | 


resented in the government, and the Comintern, at fir 


forbade it. Only the absolute refusal of Largo Cal 


to form a government without Communist partici 


liy forced a change of decision. Those wh 


y 


rytyy 
tui 


the behind-the-scenes political life of the Spani 
I 

public will agree with me that Spain’s magnificent 1 

ance to Franco was largely made possible by this o1 


os a , nee 
yn the part of Caballero. 


The dissolution of the Communist Internation 
eased another difficulty. It has always been object 

because of disciplinary ties the Communists obey« 

cow implicitly, even against their native judgment 
objection continues to be raised in two forms. Some 
that the Comintern has not been abolished. Othe: 
clare that the American and British Communists 
though freed from Comintern control, will conti: 


use the Russian “yardstick” in devising their lin 


course they will. There is no reason why they should 1 


or why that should create difficulties. 

The British Communist Party used a Russian 
stick” in drawing up its inspiring resolution of 
tember 3, 1939, in support of the war. The R 
“yardstick” prompted the simple and sound arg 
advanced by Harry Pollitt that if the workers liste: 
“revolutionary-sounding phrases” and opposed the 
the democratic capitalist powers might be defeated 
the U. S. S. R. be left alone to face the onslau: 
Hitler's Reich. On October 6, however, the Com 
Party of Great Britain changed the line. The Comint 


instructions had been received. But so strong wa 


native opinion that the man who reopened the deba 


+ 
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iL hhey 









forced to rely upon the irresistible plea of loyalty to 
International. The alternative to submission was not 


ly expulsion from the Comintern but the inevitable 
g of the Communist Party of Great Britain. What 
re important is that, having reasoned out their posi- 
ording to Harry Pi 


litt’s original argument, the 


Communists were able to preserve in full force 
nti-fascist convictions. I do not say this in order to 
impor- 


oid controversies, but to support a vitally 


| | YT bd 1 
ntention relevant to the United Front proposal. 
British Communists’ original position that, bad as 
better than Nazism, 


e. to be valued 


make them reliable companions in action. Tl 
Ww perspective opened by the Presidium’s decision. 
* 
Russia and the Peace 
BY LOUIS FISCHER 
rc f '* Men and Pe itics,” ai é 5 1 ‘el in World 
5” and" A Week with Gandhi” and for fifteen 


ars The Nation’s correspondent in Moscou 





Ss THE end of the Comintern a sign that Russia wants 
’ 


discard its isolationism and cooperate 


with certain 


powers? I think it 1s. 


Stalin has been ready to cooperate with us to the extent 
oading the ships that bring him lend-lease mate- 
his cooperation goes much farther, I have yet to 

f it. One can, in an appeal to war-time emotions 
yantly declaim about the Red Army's heroic strug- 


igainst Hitler. I yield to none in my admiration of 
Soviet armed forces, fo 
: c , ] 


neration during fourteen years’ residence among 


But the Russians are figl were 


d, not to cooperate with us. If Stalin had wished 
yperate he might have started fighting earlier. In- 

1, he sold goods to Hitler and told the French, Brit- 

and American Communist parties to obstruct the 
i-Axis war effort. 

Today, however, Stalin needs more help and should 

t it. It is the policy of the American and British gov- 


rnments to give him as much as possible. That is the 


only sensible policy, for the Red Army has killed, 
inded, and captured millions of Germans who other- 
would be fighting us. If the end of the Comintern 
ites suspicions which have inhibited all-out aid to 

ia I shall be glad. 
Stalin’s suicide order to the Comintern also seems to 
licate his desire to cooperate in the post-war settle- 
But there can be several kinds of post-war set- 
ent. I believe profoundly that the end of the 
mintern is one symptom of a powerful trend inside 


Russia which could ruin the peace. It is a trend away 





an additional hundre 
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from intern ilism t ir rrow 
pan-Slav ¢ in 1, Th f ( } 
tern may reflect Russia's e of t 
of tw r more great px rs i | 

VI r the signs No word n f r I 
secur has come out of R 1 for f M } 
Litvinov, veteran champion of « tiv y, has 
been silenced by his masters. R 1 has 1 
tion s s war started t 5 | f { 

terms of internat! | organization. O | } 
in vain for d rat by Soviet statesmen f 
those in which \ President Y e or W1 or 
Sumner Welles or Anthony Eden or Ch Kai-shel 
has 1 Kat ] y ] y) cid ¢ ' f t 
world trade. a w | rt. or internationalism, Instead, 
Russia has demanded Ba Polish, ] Balkan territory 
and str 1 th p } role of the Anglo-Russian 
allias 1 making the peace 

O the Soviet Union was the synonym of interna- 
tionalism and collective security. But vernment 


times change their poli ies. Moscow may have abandoned 


the policy of collective security because the powers re- 
fused collectively to save Ethiopia, China, Spain, and 
Czechoslovakia. Other factors also h stimulated 
Stalin's efforts in the last nine years to develop a strong 
domestic Russian nationalism. 


cendo, the czarist past of Russia, w h all 1 Soviet 
citizens hated, has been resurrected and refurb: 1. Czar 
Ivan, | 1 as “the Terrible’ even during the czarist 
regime, has become Ivan the Fourth, and Sergei Eisen 
stein, who produced “Potemkin,” a film about the 1905 


ont 
~ 

ev 
4 
+ 

“4 


revolutior 
is working on a picture to glorify Ivan. Peter the Great, 
cruel serf-driver, is another new Sovict hero. The 
Union always had links with Russia’s past: th 
the Dec« 


links are czars, 


Herzen, Belinsky, mbrists, and other revolutios 
ists. Now the 


medieval knights. 
Washington. 
Jc iterson, 
emancipator. Stalin’s Russian nationalism a 


princes, gener: Is, and 
America’s nationalism harks back t 
who fought for the colonies’ in 
who preached democracy, and Lincoln, 
laims auto- 
crats and oppressors. The Soviet press, which I see, nowa- 
days emphasizes Slav “blood brothers,” “war of tl 


fatherland,” and 


“soil.” The American and other Com 
munist parties have been devoting much energy to 
ning tl 
time all this would have been inconceivable. It is anti 
Bolshevik 
These 


interest in 


ie sympathies of Slav communities. In Lenin's 


and reactionary. 

phenomena are the source of Ru ssia’s new-found 
Polish, Finnish, Baltic, and Balkan land 

What prote tion could Russia get, in the next war, fro: 

{ miles of territory, when airplanes 

will be flying a hundred miles in eight minutes? Teri 


torial appetites, narrow nationalism, and power politics 


ii 
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() ( vd 
are stupid jn tl ir a Yet they are Stalin’s policy. 


war settlement. A vigorous 


Am ricanh Pea CI CiOF m mignt he 


Ip counteract 


the Muscovite tendency. Without such influence, the 
present war may be lost in the peace Since this is my 
fear 1 | riminal 

Uniess fore Communists fr ve that Russia has 
prown nationalist and expansior they will continue to 
allow their nions and ; to be shaped by Moscow 
even thoug { Comintern's central office has been 
closed. 7] ( rn's dissolution, however, may ulti- 
mately ¢ their ey and liber them from their 
id Ka ivery to the Kremlin, where communism 
anc i i 


BY x 
A }] ‘ ¢ ? y j ( e? va [ “ve he td f € ide ntity 
, ff Givu d oj f wer in 
‘ er 
THE ¢ t ( mor three ques- 
th (1) W} 1? (2) Was the move 
al ) ediate results? The 
( Sta cot red the 
j ind just now pol tical 
strat nt ast tary strateey. The Soviet 
Union t th of 194 still locked 
inal vith Nazt Germany. It is of 
th tur tot ts that the war be won 








a year longer than the United States, but their | 
some 7,000,000 men, are about 100 times as larg 
those of the United States. Stalin was afraid the S 


Union would continue to bear most of the weight « 


+} 


war in 1943. Only by a full-scale invasion of the ¢ 
nent of Europe can England and America do the 
share of the fighting. Stalin was therefore willing | 
move all political obstacles to a second front. 

By the dissolution of the Comintern Stalin h 
swered the big question in the minds of conser 
elements in England, America, and the Nazi-oc 


countries: If a second front is established, if it is 


ported by the people of the occupied countries (includ: 


Italy!), will the defeat of the Nazis be followed by ¢ 


munist revolutions? 


Soviet Russia, it seems to me, is interested first of a 


in hastening the military victory, and after that in reb 
ing European Russia. It is definitely not interest 
tionary movements now, nor will it be in th 


after the war, when it will be trying to reconstr 
devastated territory. Stalin will want a cOnsiderabl« 
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re 


Germany's productive machinery for use in rebuildi: 


Russian industries; he will also want help from Eng! 
! America, not only in the form of food and 
immediate necessities, but in the form of raw mater 
and machinery. For all these things—for hastenin; 
victory and for help in the reconstruction of his cou 

Stalin is willing to pay a price. Part of the price 
be paid after Hitler is defeated, in the form of air | 
from which we can bomb Japan; part is being paid 
in the dissolution of the Comintern, by which 
renounces any direct Communist intervention in th 
litical reconstruction of Western and Central Euro; 

If this analysis of Russia’s motives is correct, it an 
the further question, Is the dissolution of the Com 
merely verbal, a bluff, or does it have the substanc 
reality? I do not think it is a bluff. Neither now 
Russia is fighting for its life nor in the future whe 
must be rebuilt can Stalin afford to bluff. I beltev: 
Comintern is really dead. 

It is of course not possible at present to foresee all 
consequences of the dissolution, but one 1s clear be 


a doubt. Those who are working for unity in labor 


eral, and intellectual organizations will have their h 


strengthened, and cooperation among the progr: 
elements in every country will be facilitated. This is 
portant for America and for Europe, particularly 
Germany. After the destruction of the German mil 
machine and the Nazi Party organization, the way 


be open, though under the most difficult conditions 


a progressive Socialist movement. And if there is the 
Comintern—if, that is, there is no German party w 


policy is determined by developments in Russia 


fight of the progressive Socialists will have a much bette 


chance of SUCCOSS 
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This Is No Maneuver! 
BY PAUL HAGEN 
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( German Freed mM, and aHwiPpor oO} F lis 


Germany Crack?” 


*< | oe ] P . ' 
[* ITS declaration disbanding the Communist Inter- 
rig 
i nal the Pre sidium made use of the exampie ol 


oF ene Bae ! at 
eat Marx,” who also dissolved an outgrown Inter- 
ee ‘ : ; ie ; 
il. The analogy is fairly close. The Fir Inter- 


—— : omen - { - bad 
after being transferred to the United States, lost 


1 


icts in Europe. The English branch broke away; 
French, destroyed in the slaughter of the Commune 
1, was not rebuilt; in Germany, Bismarck was pre- 
to outlaw the young and weak movement; in 


Switzerland, in Italy, and in Spain Bakuninism had in- 


i the branches. And no all was being 


soores it 
roe;ress al 


I 
in the United States. It was only years later, after 
ath of Marx, that his partner Engels occasionally 
a retrospective interpretation of the liquidation of 

» as simply the abandonment of an outgrown form. 


Identifying its step with Marx’s action, the Presidium 


it clear that the liquidation of the Third Inter- 


nal is a genuine liquidation like that of the First. 
time too the step had been in the making for a 
time, ever since the Comintern became an appendix 


1e Russians. Russian confidence in it 


; founders, t] 
away with their own illusions of an imminent 


revolution. The Presidium’s reference to the 
th and maturity of the Communist parties,” which, 
make this 


ssolution easier, is mere window- 


sing, or at least another pious self-deception. Only 


irty in the Comintern has grown and matured, and 


grown-up organization one would not recogni: 

hild one knew. An entirely new national and inter- 

ral policy is followed. Soviet patriotism and not 
internationalism prevails in this party of the new 

ration of Soviet intelligentsia, a party for which the 

( itern must have been more a liability than an asset. 
> may have been underlying reasons for liquidating 
now—Washington, perhaps, or the Vatican. But 


were accidental. They determined only the date. The 

me was certain in this contest between the United 
States government and lease-lend on one side and Mr. 
ler on the other. As it was also between Churchill 

nd Pollitt. And in a body like the Comintern there could 
now no possibility of a reconciliation between, 


1 German section and a Polish. The statement of 
Presidium puts that frankly: “The war has placed « 


lividing line.” Long before the war it had become 


that with increasing in- 


the statement continucs, 


nal complications “any sort of international center 
ld encounter insuperable obstacles in solving the 


lems facing the movement in each separate country. 







‘T renectin » ter nora Yi if or ae fi «(7 Ther 
suspecting a temporary maneuver are wrong. There 
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i i \ 
will cer y not grant the Germans what 
S i> ns VW i ( , 
\ t ll follow? First, the eed” ( 
pat n Allied ¢ {ries V ] I 
tney Ww pay a price to ne fr t '¢ 
I 
offers will be re ed. Take a Mr. B 
$ corre yndence with t New ‘ | t 5 
rt lecree. He says he is read ( 
f the American Communist Party and even > 
Q r suspension of right of fre lit | 
1 | 
( rongly opp y the proposal,” to be sure, 
[ ly to subn to the responsi! ns that 
f yur f nal | for the war”). To this “curious 
( I 1 P72 ¢ , if Yo Ir | rt s the ch cf o} { le 
ti I American-Russian underst ise dis- 
Ippe Apart from Mr. Browder ind the 
attitud f the Time s, the offer will b ill over 
the wor 1 so will be the echo 


sssives can find hope too in 


‘4 


But, as in the past, progre 
i I 


the picture: genuine democratic and radical movements, 
e1 d by the liquidation of an outgrown movement 
petrified into a totalitarian sect, will be strengthened by 
the 1 


cession of many honest and courageous Comniu- 


nists. particularly from the un 
i LO, } ItICcula4#¢ly rom 11@ UTl¢ 


c | 
Ve 


released from their allegiance to Moscow. The competi- 


tion which characterized the recent prolonged split will 
gradually disappear. The factionalism developed in the 
past twenty-five years cannot, of course, be eradicated 
Ove ht. It will take time. But the first step has been 


taken. And not only will this step improve official rela 

ns between Russia and the United Nations; it will also 
lay the groundwork for new relations between Russia and 
both the coming democratic revolutions in Axis countries 
and the democratic movements in Allied countries. In 
this sense the Presidium’s historical analogy is true. The 


ying point, however, will not be a revived 


° -— ° 
RP] ] tl > | if 7 
Henind the LNeCMY Line 

BY ARGUS 
ETAILS are still lacking about conditions in the 
bombed regions in Germany. But the Essen Na- 
tionalzeitung of May 18 gives us one bit of news, An 
announcement carried by the paper on that day said that 
the city water was no longer drinkable, that it must be 
boiled before it was used. No explanation was given. 

One can only assume that the aerating and filter plants 

of the Essen water system, which serves a region con- 

taining at least 750,000 inhabitants, have been destroyed. 


On May 21 the same newspaper revealed another fact. 


Of Essen’s 200 school buildings 179 have cither been 
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rit in many universities, not simply with that 
A 


mergency dwellines by 
_— = 
OCCU} 1@¢a Dy 
; . 
have been taken 


schools 


‘ f ym. All the primary 
her re | noe mo } 
l iC TICE e being moved 
f i re aiso the four iower Classes of 
cn \ ! ions af pein pro- 
f ] t s to rest with the 
EE 7 er 
Lil en \ 1 V 1 Uiie¢ 
‘ ' wn ] 
i Pp r ts m « rminea 
f ¢ i? + 
i to these « I 
fr addressca urgent warnings, 
vould DC me < cnhiraren 
! , LJIKE ivages, in the 
T / } | - se 5 , 
| i (As juct is the title of an article 


mber of the Beweeune, the official Nazi 


I issue of the magazine was eagerly 

he disturbances at the University of 

bed in this column last week, and it does 
e important hints about the background 
and executions. In veiled phrases 


Nazis are dissatisfied 


I the soldiers observe at German 

Is to what th imagined while 

rd days at the front. We all know 

nt that gives a university a bad name, 

( ers who allege their preo upation 


when called upon to do useful 
ones who started the wild rumors 


d at the end of the winter term; they always 


i Ui 


ersities would be closed and which 


nobilized.”’ Is it astonishing 


'y n aS 
liking the honest effort and clean 
, have in some extreme cases 
1 by a passage which shows very 
tudent opposition in Munich 


other universities also—must have 


f he peopie to practice pas- 
t| workers to engage in sabotage 
fn I | 
} 
ts who in times like these 
( ‘ , | ; 9 ve resistance } 
re e to passive resistance and 
i 
workers ¢ ommit sabotacve in factories and 
erviceal weapons will be exterminated 


of the German people now struggling for 
ce. Fortunately, such crimes are not pro 


Pr ird of admission to the university 


h justification—the news 
inclusive generalizations. “Cer- 
lly and mentally decadent out 
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end ee = — " ba} F 
( S il onciusions can De drawn apout ihe entit 
cory But then it revealed—and this is tl 
POre « f the event to reach a fore1en country t 


last few weeks a comprehensive “purge” of un 
ae Bee oy ee a cai 
students has been inaugurated. 
Committees of rectors, deans, and student leader: 
not been idle during the Easter vacation: they ] 
,oIng inquiries concerning every 


making thorough 


dent. If the new term shows that some strange cha 


it is bec e they were amor 


who were weighed and found wanting. Nobody 
fear being condemned unjustly; but on the other 
nobody must think that the knowledge he has 
accumulated will assure him the opportunity of cor 
ing his studies. A clear political attitude, unreserv: 
absolute loyalty to state and party, is the prerequisit 
attendance at German universities. He who is unwor 


will fall a victim to the hard laws of war. 

It should be recalled that since Hitler the Ge: 
universities have accepted only students whose fitne 
properly attested by the party. The mere fact that a 
son was a student implied that when he began his ¢ 
he had been certified as politically “safe.” Not a fe 
two or three years ago were “safe” have in the meant 


as we see, become “unsafe.” 







Verboten! 


HE Nazi occupation authorities in France have 
issued a new black list banning the sale of certain bh 

1. All English works. (Shakespeare, Byron, Shelle 
several other classics, however, may still be offered for 
2. Books by Jewish authors, and biographies of Jews 


example, the biographies of Giacomo Meyerbeer, Ja 
Offenbach, Henri Bergson, and Sarah Bernhardt are banr 

3. All books on Germany, Pan-Germanism, Prussia 
Nazism, etc. 

4. The French translation of ‘Mein Kampf” is a 
cluded in the Nazi “Index,” apparently out of fear t 
French people may learn the aims of Hitler, so car 
concealed by the Déats, the Doriots, the Maurras, ar 
Lavals. Books by such well-known collaborationists as S 
are on the black list if they were written before their 
entered the service of the Third Retch. 

5. Finally, the works of Malraux, Remarque, Benda 
Thomas Mann, and the novels of Jules Verne, who is « 
sidered a dangerous Anglophile. 

At the end of the Index are a number of technical st 
by Jewish scientists on which judgment is ‘‘reserved 
Nazis evidently feel that they may be able to learn « 
technical tricks from ‘'non-Aryans.” 

The underground paper /’Université libre offers its 1 
the following advice with regard to the Nazi black | 
is the duty of every French intellectual to obtain a « 
the Index, to use every means of obtaining the banned ! 
to discover for himself the ideas which caused them 


blacklisted, and then to disseminate those ideas as 
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Fighting France 
o 
FIGHTING FRENCH. By Raoul Aglion. Henry Holt 


and Company. $3. 


AOUL AGLION can speak of the Fighting French with 
authority. He was one of the first members of the French 
matic service to rally to General de Gaulle, and he is 
1 New York on the staff of the French National Com 
He has written a concise and modest book; the ardent 
t in him is constantly held in check by the jurist. There 
) lack of passion and drama in these pages, but they ar 

1 only through a sober recital of the facts. 
American opinion was stunned by the sudden collapse of 
ance. To the present day there are still good democrats on 
side who believe that the downfall was due to Front 
d general staff ; 


tliamentary corruption, and not to the forty-year-old 


ure incompetence, and not to a fossilize 


racy of Maurras and his thugs, eager for a chance to 
strangle the old whore,” that is, the Republic; to the So- 
s and Communists, and not to the men who openly 
essed “Rather Hitler than Blum!” I never admired the 
titution of the Third Republic; but it had stood many 
Panama, Boulanger, the Dreyfus case, the First World 
French democracy before 1939 was no more bewildered 
its policy than England or ourselves. France was no more 
idy than we; it was only more exposed. We have no 
to cast the first stone. 
It was not “France” that gave up three years ago. For the 
h masses the war had barely begun. They would have 
n eager to fight on, in Brittany, in the intact fortresses of 
e Maginot Line, in North Africa. France was betrayed. 
Only one name could insure the success of that incredible 
piracy. Maurras and Laval, the twisted brains and the 
tty hands that prepared the coup, would, by themselves, 
e been unable to carry it out. Pétain was a legend—the 
lern Bayard, the Knight without Fear and without Re- 
h, the hero of Verdun, the incarnation of invincible 
ince: “They shall not pass!"’ Aglion shows that Mittel- 
er in Syria, Boisson in West Africa, Nogués in Morocco 
| at the first moment like genuine patriots. They wanted 
ht on. Pétain’s prestige overwhelmed them. Once they 
submitted, the road back to national honor was barred. 
in the army, the rank and 


they never had a chance to express a choice. 


for the civilian masses and, 


the spirit of resistance was there. De Gaulle was the 
volunteer; and other volunteers flocked to his improvised 
iarters. Aglion relates extraordinary deeds of heroism: 
‘ boys from Brittany, for instance, drifted far into the 


Atlantic before they were picked up by a British steamer. In 
a way which is both diplomatic and equitable Aglion tells, 


same chapter, of Giraud’s escape from Germany: 


Giraud too refused to submit and to collaborate; he too 


vanted France to remain free, and on the fighting line. 
episodes and striking 


a , 
ihe book is crammed with dramatic 


personalities; Eboué, the colored governor of the Chad 


region, who made his choice from the very first 
Equatorial Africa for France; Admiral Thierry d'A 

a Carmelite monk, an authority on St. ] ( c 
General Philibert Collet, a French Law f A 


Savet; Koenig, the hero of Bir Hache 
the epic fight across the whole Sahara, first from Fort Lam) 
to Kufra, then to Ghadames and Tripoli; Catroux, La it 


Legentilhomme, Auboyneau, Muselier—we cannot name 


have not allowed the flag of 
. 

the Marne to remain in the mire. 
substantial chapters on Resistance 


and the Underground Press. That home front, t 


1 1 . { , i] > 
gerous Of all, was loose and sporadi it first. Gradually 3 


became an organized movement. André Philip, as its dele 


gate, went to London and recognized De Gaulle as its leader 
The Fighting French are not a faction of émigrés; their chief 
power ives from the people of France. 


Raoul Ag! 


He has no desire further to antagonize the State Department 


ion is a diplomat and an official, not a free lan 


He does not slam the door in the face of those misguided 
Frenchmen who, after hesitating somewhat too long, have 
last broken, somewhat too cautiously, with the Vichy Kom 
mandantur. He recalls the patriotic velleities of Nogués and 
Boisson; he finds it wiser not to mention Marcel Peyrouton 
at all; and he indulges in a bit of wishful thinking about the 
anti-fascist sentiments of the Bey of Tunis. But although he 


pulls a few punches, there is no lac k of spirit in this fine little 

book. Reluctant as some may be to admit it, Fighting France 

the France we love, and the France we need. 
ALBERT GUERARD 


is Fran 


The Noblest German of Them All 


SOME POEMS OF FRIEDRICH HOELDERLIN. 
lated by Frederick Prokosch. New Directions. 50 cents. 


Trans 


1 


HE author of a number of the most magnificent lyric 


poems in German and of a fierce stigmatization of Ger- 


Hoelderlin died, an old man, exactly one 


many, Friedrich 
hundred years ago—after having lingered on earth, a 


2 peace- 
able lunatic, for almost forty years. Physicians who 1n recent 


times have examine ; of his malady call it dementia 


praecox; and with an eye on the poems of his brief period 


of ripeness, the psychoanalyst Jung has declared that Ho ld 
erlin in childhood had enjoyed a bliss which he was unable 
to forget, and dream-pictures of it progressively had estranged 
him from 


a real life which he could not but find contrastingly 


coarse. Laymen in earlier decades used to ascribe his calamity 


to more external causes. Disay pointments, misfortunes, |] 
miliations, they thought, desolated his sensitive spirit. For all 
its romanticism, their conception is not entirely to be ignored 
A nursling of German idealism, the friend of Hegel and 
Schelling, he hymned the all-animating totality of nature; 


drunken with powerful sensations of it as with wine. He 


addressed its gods in elegiac odes and alcaics as Father Acther, 


2 
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imself and their 
and rhythms of his 


heartedly in 


During his 


the and Schiller 


them was young 
about 
1e of the lyrics 


iny.’ Yet it 


> something to say 


ylicitude 


it of his 
rely were 
it English 


David Gascoyne 


ied “Most submissively, 
Madness,”’ Gascoyne’s 
The 


falsified the facts: 


cS. 


rious Vet 


r 


ous “Song of Destiny,”’ written 


itions of his coming collar se 


Life 


in their 


and “Patmos” rapturous 


f 


mixture of pipantic 


statement dating from the time 


nifestation of his insanity, the poet 
the translations were 


, ' 
‘ . Ove! ihe poetic, 


id and saft, untrue to Hoelderlin’s nobly pathetic style. 





The NATION 


The 


Its exhibits, fifteen in ali, which face 


Prokosch pamphl t, on the contrary, is to be s 


their translatior 
sent a comprehensive perception of the man’s geniu 
‘To Nature,” i 


one of the best of his odes cast 
I chiller’s ‘‘Gods of Greece” ; 


include 
tw 

ies of his period of dis 
yngs of his 


1e@ Morning,’ 


matur 


seems to meet the mind's eye through these pensive 
tions. To be sure, the translation at times verges on d 
“My heart 


he spring, God's melody,” we 


It ts cold in spots. Where Hoeiderlin sang, 


the stars brethren; 


rot 


discerned its brothes burning /Plas 


heart 
ig of God in spring.” In at least one other it 
here Hoeldertin wrote, “Once I lived like 
sch says, ““Once I lived | 


the so 

the go 
> > , ** ) | 

is necessary,’ Proko 


and desire now nothing.’ Admirably, none th 


1 . 
elevated pitch: this, in the circumstanc 


And 


not only for the 


sincerity equaled by no recent German poet, 


Keeps the 


prime importance we want Hoelderlin for | 


readers reason that he possessed a | 
not by R 
by George. He is decidedly a most desirable prize ar 


1 } e 1 bee » | a tha > fr 
because of the dazzling purity with which the t ansce 


} l¢ 


direction sustained itself That direction is the 


in him. 
noble one. In the transcendental lies the only commor 


There alone all men can meet. PAUL ROSEN! 


Russia Today and Tomorrow 
Henry C. Cassidy. H 


DATELINE. By 


Mifflin and Company. $3. 


MOSCOW 


ENRY CASSIDY is an experienced war correspo: 
Before he went to Moscow he covered the Spanis 
and the ¢ 


war on the R« publican side, the Sztzérie 


Blitzkrieg in France in 1939 and 1940. After watchin 
Vichy, he 


Mosco' 


fall and following the development of 


Berlin on a troop train and thence 
ke the ten or twelve other A 


by train to 
more than a year Cassidy, li 
American correspondents in Moscow, stumbled throu 
confused period when Germany and Russia were bou: 


pact of friendship and making intensive preparatio: 


war. Cassidy succeeded better than most in underst 


what the Russians were trying to do. 
When 


Cassidy had accumulated 


Russia 


1 
diplomat 


1d}, 
ad 


the war broke out, thines became co 


a useful store of knowledge 
numerous valuable contacts 


and had made 


corps. His account of the diplomatic neg 


in Moscow and the military operations on Russian soi! 


oughly competent. But he sj oke very little Russian and t 
fore did not understand too well the character of the R 
people “toiling and fighting with no thought of politi 


only of winning the war.” 

When Winston Churchill flew to Moscow in 1942 fo 
conversations with Stalin on questions of Allied strate 
the second front, many people in Britain and America = pre 
lieved that the British Prime Minister had made a hit. | With thi 
Cassidy tells us, was not the case. Churchill attempted to me Operate 1 


the Russians on their own level by coming to a formal dinne 
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In 


the 






il 


men of high rank 





jing Cassidy's account, although he does not say it 
hurchill did not succeed 
mpressed the / 
made a splendid 


_ on the other hand, Cassidy says, 


1 on the Soviet leaders; he was realistic and fair in 


ns as well as objective in his 
isidered Willkie and his two 


ns, Mike Cowles and Joseph Barnes, 


tr > sit 
tne U nit 


le toward the Russia 
them. Cassidy « 

first-rate re- 

ed States. 

he Cassidy- 


id wort! itatives of 


ly re pre se 


‘Moscow Dateline’ deal with t 


As the aut) 


} 1 1 
hor modestly and correctly 
the Associat 


Moscow as a channel 


pters of 
rrespondence. 
ed Press and its corre- 
through which to say 


it, Stalin chose 
ts in 


to the world at large, thus avoiding the unfavor- 


t have met in many 


or through 


‘ment migfn 


ion which the stat 


‘ee } f , 
had it been made in an official speech 


news agency Tass. Stalin has said much more im- 


things to his own press which have passed almos 


1 in foreign countries. By w ped a letter to oaks 


ot the ideas he was interested in putting across on the 


es of newspapers throughout ie English- spe iking 
ler the most reliable and conservative auspices, 
the A. P. 
leas were (1) that 
he African campaign was all 


t 
I 


Russia expected a second front; 
very well and would 
on the Soviet Union to a certain extent, 
still figh 


ould continue to do so with honor. 


pressure 


1 armies were 


ting the major battle of the 


nteresting remarks about Russia’s future Cassidy i 


tly logical. After the war, he says, Russia will be 


was before the war—Soviet. However, the Soviet 
considerable degree democratized. 


age on December 21, 


may become to a 


ho turned sixty-three years of 

well relinquish the chairmanship of the Council 
le’s Commissars and the Commissariat of Defense 
But he will probably retain the Secretary- 


as he lives, and 


war. 
hip of the Communist Party as long 
n of his native Georgia live to ripe old ages. As Secre- 


neral he will remain the autocrat of Russia, but one 


ot in principle opposed to democracy.” 


ly finds numerous indications that this partiality to 
racy in certain changes inside the 


“The reg 


— , ee 
is already resulting 
ime... is showing its benevolence in many 
10st intangible, but all significant. The 


instances, 


some small, aln 
purges, for example, have ended.” As 
remarks that certain streets in Moscow previously 
| for the use of official Kremlin cars are now open to 
large without restriction. No generals or other mili- 

have been purged. The only one to 
uf is Marshal Kulik, who has been in obscurity since 
fore the outbreak of the Soviet-German war. 

other words, the Soviet Union can be expected after 
sent war to develop in the direction of democracy. 


this kind of Russia, says Cassidy, we can and must co- 


»perate if the Allies are to win the peace as well as the war, 


JOHN SCOTT 
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BY SINCLAIR LEWIS 
BSD | 1is best and biggest IT CAN'T 


NVAPPEN HERE... fast climbing to top rank on best 


seller lists throughout the country. ¢ 








mn vel since 


i383 pages, $2.50 


BETWEEN THE 


Thunder 
AND THE SQ aTER 


BY VINCENT SHEEAN 
=> cavalcade of a world at war... in the 
tradition of PERSONAL HISTORY. 428 pages, $3.00 


¥ 


Winters 


great 





| Tales 


BY ISAK DINESEN 


I> 10s ANGELES TIMES: “A magic carpet to lands 
beyond the moon.” N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS: 
“Whether you want the beauty of sun and hill and 
forest, or the distilled wisdom of man, you will find 


$2.50 


what you seek here.” 












For music lovers— 
a new Modern Library Giant 


A GUIDE TO Great 
Orchestral Musie 


BY SIGMUND SPAETH 







we Rate ne ne el OD 


—> A comprehensive book of all 


symphonic music, from the class 


composers, with complete bio Bra 
phical sketches, analyses, princi- 
pal themes and catalogues of re- 
cordings. 


> Send for a free list of the 229 
titles now in the MODERN LI- 
BRARY, 
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A Study of the Nazi 


Propaganda Machine 


THE GOEBBELS 
EXPERIMENT 


Derrick Sington and 
Arthur Weidenfield 


The account of what Goebbels has done 
to affect the minds of Germans and of 
the outside world began back in 1917, 
and when it will end is as yet uncer- 
tain. But here is the story, based on 
first-hand information as well as on 
analyses of the written and broadcast 
materials. In this matter-of-fact, un- 
emotional book the authors have suc- 
ceeded in bringing into focus the most 
colossal organization that the world 
has seen for creating and distorting 
opinion. Soberly told, the truth in this 
almost as fantastic as the 
propaganda. Illustrated. $3.00 


SCIENCE AND 
CRITICISM 


The Humanistic Tradition 


case is 


in Contemporary Thought 


Herbert J. Muller 


The author set himself the task of 
evaluating contemporary science and 
philosophy to d was in 
them that could be applied to literary 
The result is an immense 
storehouse of information 
r almost every side of modern 


scover what 


criticism, 
ideas and 
touc! I 
+} 


inking. 

find such a satisfac- 
y m and idealism. 
The book can be recommended most 
highly to all who are concerned with 
the trend of thought and action in this 
age of swift change in the life of man.” 
—Scientifie Book Club Review. 


“Rarely does one 


, . : 
tor ynthnesis of reali 


Co 7K 
do. 40 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 
Spring Catalogue sent on request 


VALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Fiction in Review 
A SOCIAL-WORK novel, despite the fact that jt < , 
Sparing im its criticism of that profession, Ca, 
Slade’s “Lilly Crackell” (Vanguard, $3) is th 
mable novel I have read this week. A story of Amer; ’ 
lower depths, ‘‘Lilly Crackell” traces the career o| 
gitl raised in the squalor that is so apt to fringe Amer, 
prosperity. When we first meet Lilly, it is 1918: Lil); : 
lovable child of fourteen, about to become the mother of 3 
illegitimate baby; twenty-four years later Lilly is the m 
of six children and still the victim of almost unbeliey,); 
misery and privation. Mrs. Slade has not written an ey 
novel, or even a novel which is very creative in a fict; 


I 











sense. “Lilly Crackell” is a painstaking sociological report 
certain aspects of democracy which we prefer to ignore fo, 
the duration. It is a salutary corrective to the fashions} 
assumption that because we are at war against fascism abroa) 
we have the right—perhaps even the duty—to close our « 
to the poverty and injustice within our own land. 
Mrs. Slade’s indignation that people like Lilly Crack 

can exist in this country is of the slow-simmering varic 








that indulges neither author nor reader, and her candos 
completely unsensational. She writes barely and fact 






with none of the “literary” overtones that make povert 
reading: it is unlikely that “Lilly Crackell’’ will have a f; 
tion of the popular appeal of a “Grapes of Wrath.” But + 
book is no less courageous. It takes courage, for instar 
make explicit the meaning of the war for people w! 
never had a chance to be anything but a drain on s 








When Lilly’s four sons are drafted, their army allow 





her first promise of decent food and housing, but it is a | 





promise: Lilly loves her sons, and their possible | 
high price to pay for what may be only a temporary f: 





from want. As for the boys themselves, they know 

of what they are fighting for, and, indeed, why should t 
All they know is that at long last they will have en: 
eat and the medical and dental care they have n¢ 






desperately. I have no particular fondness for fictio 





| 


form, and there were even moments when I found °] 





Crackell” tedious. But in the current flood of pro 


novels compounded of Hollywood-Life sentimentaliz 







eralities, a book like Mrs. Slade’s shines out for 







fashioned zeal for decency. 
At quite an opposite pole from Mrs. Slade’s study in : 






responsibility is Edita Morris’s highly individualist 
novel, “My Darling from the Lions” (Little, Brow: 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book, $2.50); Mrs. Morris has j 
lished a volume of short stories but I am unacquainted w' 
her earlier work. Her novel is set in Sweden, where : 










was born, and has two heroines, the sisters Anna an 





Jezza, who tell their first-person stories in alternating char 
ters. Both girls are excruciatingly precious, and precious | 





themselves; self-love seems to be a concomitant of sensi! 
in women writers, and Mrs. Morris is one of those oh-the 






aching-wonder-of-it-all literary women for whom a snow!!a) 
or a sausage is equal matter for ecstasy. Yet whatever m) 





dislike of so much preciosity, I have to admit Mrs. Morttss 
talent. Cumulatively, her sensibility loses some of its exacer 
bation and even begins to take effect; after the first huncsc 



















myself acutely aware of t! 


to the life of 


is Swedish by birth 


h of 








Sweden, almost as nostalgic for 


S rtain! 


1 ot ys rtain 
it 18 Cercain 


Chekhov, and the spiritual stature which she 


i 
privacy suggests Isak Dinesen. 
but her experience 





and she writes in English. “Ride T 
Doran, $2.50) has been trans] 
Vilhelm Moberg. An apologue 

ions in Nazi-occupied Europe, ‘Ride 
count of a peasant revolt against feudal op- 
een Chr na. The out of 





is Mr. Moberg’s convincing description of 


easant customs, especially his recreation 







rlorification of that sternest of arts, arcl 


Vhat Ruth McKenney’s Jake Home is to the prole- 


LT 


ly no denigration 
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Aare RIVOL 


A drama of the battle for the 


49th ST. i i i ie 






T) }’ Y ’ 
yn Rand’s Howard Roark is to public and 


a giant among men, ten feet tall and 


Ty tr i¢ >i .< 
Nius on a scale that makes t 


skies of Europe 


LESLIE HOWARD — DAVID NIVEN in 


he good old 


in-a-beret look like Fra Angelico. 


ward Roark there is a whole galaxy of 


il Wynand, who is Power, and Peter 


1 


SPITFIRE 


ess, and Dominique, who is Woman. 





s meets Woman, it isn’t the earth that rocks, but 


The Fountainhead” is the curiosity 
) 


1 : ' : 
ne who 1s taken in by it de erves a ste 
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» Guild's New Musical Play 


Xavier Herbert’s “Capricornia” Music by 
a j SECC RICHARD RODGERS 


i y 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 







$3) after it had already established 


| 


of a reputation as an exciting novel, I foun¢ 


rs ago when the Port Darwin section of Au 


tery 
aed | 


nce, he supports 
’ rl 





1 


Dir ‘ 
ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dp 
AGNES DE MILLE 


OKLAHOMA! 


heavy-handed. Beginning about forty 





ralia was 44th Street West of Broadway 







' se 
it 1s a saga Of pioncer life in a country 












e very much interested nowadays. But 


ith Mr. Herbert has an intense love of his land, 


ple who live in it is unremitt 
ptuous. All the characters in “‘C€ ay 
and there are scores of them, are lower-middle-cl 
cation or tradition: what is disturbing 
ey are also without dignity in the eyes of their author. 
H rbert is alw lyS on ti 1 ie ol 
ent of the | ks and half-caste 
their social ind po | ca € | y J 
ot; at t me he never represent 
irtues he ns to them in theory. And 
in pioncer life, Mr. Herbert's pictur 


lia is markedly Jacking in gaiety and 
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FILMS 


TO WAR” is the first 
orientation fi] Y) it 
lant 4 | Frank ¢ ipra’s 


Services Unit. It 


olone 
is the sort of 


ne can expect when capable 


ind many- 


1 rreat 


CTS work for 


; tell 


Muk- 


invasion of 


the film 1s 
sm from the 


h_ the 


AOTy u / ue; 
it more important that here for 
time an American film tries to 
general dimensions of a theory 

e which has customarily been 
in government and Hollywood 
ke, as if it were the hate that 
eak its name. 


} 
1 


more verbose than I 
but 


uction to word 


method is 
were or am sure it need be; 
American ad 
dominated films is crystallizing into an 
form, this 


rt ; } ' wioilantly re 
(CX has be Mm Vivgiantiy fC- 


American is a useful model. 


and on the whole is re pect- 
More shrewdness has been 
to make scrcen images point, 
’ 
or ex] d he spoket 
text than I have seen used before; at 


border line is crossed into 


nate n 
time the 
possibility, and words 

n do it 
For 


full cinematic 


withdrawal 
of old newsreels 


and confiscated enemy footage, a sur- 


new, and a surprising 


new is excellent. There 


he un] reced nted 


} powers 


record pho- 
inadvertent 
hen a street 


’ 


Amer- 


brilliantly 


nmed march, which 
cinematically ovei- 
impressive. I 

s toa Mr. John 

embarrassing, for I felt they 
betrayed an underestimation of the au- 
dience of which the picture as a whole 
A few production 
showing the 
withered, rosaried old 
woman (which may, heaven forbid, be a 


not alter all; 


is hearteningly free 
salon bit 


shots, like the 
hands of an 


the salon manner has 
infected so much), are unnecessarily dis- 
effort to relieve the mo- 


too 


sonat n the 
notony of one commentator’s voice, 


many voices are used, and too many of 


these voices suggest the cheerful drawers 
pc ddlers the flunked divinity 


students who are the normal cantors for 


and 


I also noticed with 
the shots devoted 


our non-fiction films 
regret that many of 
to demonstrating that John Q. Public's 
country is a horse of another color were 
indeed of another color, glossy and in- 
sipid ; but I blame this less on the coun- 
try than on the fact that few of us, con- 
spicuously excepting Evans, 
have yet learned how to make a camera 
show what a country it is. It was ex- 
tremely disconcerting at the end to see a 
image of Vice-President 
) a point at which 


Walker 


[wo worlds” 
Wallace’s overdrawn t 
an image of the Western Hemisphere, 
totally eclipses the 


described as_ free, 


“slave” hemisphere. The film as a whole 
indicates that this unfortunate piece of 
misorientation could not have been de- 
lib« rate, but it should be rectified. 
Suffocating to meet nose to nose (it is 
over two hours of Virginia Dare wine, 
women, and song), “Stage Door Can- 
beautiful as a preview of a 


but this one 


teen’ is 
Any film is, 


pe iod pi cS. 
the mannerisms 


carries a saturation of 
of fourth-decade entertainment, patriot- 
ism, and sub-idealized lovemaking which 
could supply almost any twenty others. 
The best of the patriotism is implicit 
overt. The lovemaking is 
The entertain- 
space, libel laws, 
tertainers, all pre- 


subject; but we 


rather than 


' 


chr +] 
SLTICAT 


y church-supper 
} 
4 


r that every piece of 

‘every political speech 

» COPY, has night- 

as a triple-distilled im- 

lream, habit, or de- 

minutes was Gracie 

the Lord’s Prayer 

by Stainer or more 

elf, in every gesture 

and every inflection, in 
! ] } 

mh emoarrass } wail 


iching and com- 


The NATION 
plex bit of religious history which ha, 
ever reached the screen; the whole foo+ 
age of “The King of Kings’ | 
Ford hour by comparison. "Stage | 
is achingly long; a Iot of 


1s 


Canteen” 
dialogue is dragged in by heels 
should never have been hired even 
to drag it out; and Frank Borzape 
should have used a spare camer 
with first-rate eyes to work the Cant. 
floor for its wonderful possibihitic 

this is a nice harmless picture for 
whole family; and it is a gold mine 
those who are willing to go to it ir 
wrong spirit. 

George Stevens’s last film as a civ 
(“The More the Merrier’’) is | 
nice and partly disappointing The 
eling, cringing sex and claustro 
of war-torn Washington might have 
livered a really original, really nat 
comedy, and the types set up to carn 
this comedy are not bad in concept 
they are spoiled in the execution. § 
vens has a free, pretty feeling for | 
ness (like Jean Arthur's awkward 
after the love scene on the steps), 
special colorations of talk (there is s 
good adlibbing), and for gratuitous s 
tire (a poke at the G-men and a s: 
at the surplus of women in Was! 
ton). Yet the film as a whole is a 
soufllé, for unfortunately Stevens do: 
know where to stop. Farce, like 
drama, offers very special chances 
accurate observation, but here ac 
is avoided ten times to one in favor of 
the easy burlesque or the easter ideal 
tion which drops the bottom out 
farce. Every good moment frazzies 
drowns. The most flagrant examp! 
Jean Arthur, whose mugging and w 
nying seemed to me as redundant and 
length, 
ticularly cute monkey, instead of me: 
holding out his hat for a penny w! 
I might gladly have made a quar 


I 


insisted that he was working his w 


as uningratiating, as if a 


through Harvard. 

I recommend a look at “Wings | 
the best OWI short I have seen, and at 
Paramount's “African Report’’ be 
it seems to try, even though it fails, 
learn some much-needed lessons 
“Desert Victory.” I wanted to write | 
of fifteen fragments of avant-garde fil 
which were recently shown by Hans 
Richter at the Museum of Modern Art, 
but there is only room to say that tho 
I respected their intentions, and belie 
great things can still or always come of 
small-audience films proudly made 
shoestrings, there is no substitute for the 
born cinematic talent which René Cla 
“Entr’Acte”’ so delightfully showed and 
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ert it the close of the 
ure mention. There was 
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as €xcessli\ 
Budapest Quartet 


Y. M. 


d the National 
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ely 
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I. 


act 


A. 


with Frank 
Symphony as 
Ve 





mm rorm, 


asing in the finale of the 


entuated 
ended 
an 


with 


‘le performance of Schubert's 


ol 
assisting 
As- 


A 1! » 
Miller 


tion provided an opportunity to 
hubert’s early pint-sized Mass in 
h has some lovely music. On 
sion the chorus was the Colle- 
Chorale of Robert Shaw, which 


hree more terrible pieces by Wil- 
uman, and, as an encore, a 
) spiritual in a way which leads me 
racterize Mr. Shaw as the young 
ski of choral conductin; 
ly report on the lethally dull per- 
e of Bach’s Suite No. 5 by Luigi 
brought me a letter from a young 
of the armed forces who had 
1 the concert while on leave. En- 
‘ring Virgil Thomson after oe 
t, he writes, “I asked him woul 
1d telling me what did he t! ink 
> cello playing, and he said he 
it was the m won:lerful in 
rid and asked me what did I feel 
it and I answered quite sin- 
y that maybe I was prejudiced be- 
I was a cellist but that I thought 
as incredibly dull. Whereupon all 
way to Times Square l was regale: d 


h a lot of nonsense about the secret 
h was you should do his bowings 
down with a modern bow and 
lor of the Suite No. 5 iarvelous 

the low A removes the sudden 

in quality across the strings and 
he variety of color was in the 
41 iura whatever t] teht be and 
he next day the Tribune carried 
ial say on the subje which you 

or have read for yourself.” 

warmest thanks to my correspond 
nd wiil he now write me a letter 


omson 


French style 


; . 
spinning on { 
calle for my correepandent’s ¢ os 
ad av y CULE’ pV Lait D> LCL ADEL . 
rather than my own mere presen n 
of such facts as the flatness and insipid- 
j t leciysc’e ph cing f the Inno 
ity of Casadesus’s phrasing of the long 
cantilena in the middle section of the 
siow ! vement of Mozart's Cor rto 
tay my 
K..595, as against the life created in the 
lial ; ' i a 
phrases by the contours and tensions of 
Schnabel’s phrasing (and for Casadesus 
} +1 : . rn 
substitute any other French pianist); or 
the stolidity of the Cortot-Ecole Nor- 
1 ( » "ge c , a n 
male performances of Bach’s Branden- 


burg Concertos, as against the | INnCy 
and sparkle of the Busch Chamber Play- 
ers’ performances; or that the rreatest 
phrasing and style we have heard has 
been that of musicians who have not 
been French by birth or, as far as I 
know, by training ee Toscanini, 
Schnabel, Beecham, Szigeti, Landowska, 
Hempel, Matzenauer, Retibces Schu- 
nann. 

In the preoccupation with what this 
war has done to whole populations in 
Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, Norway, 
there has been a neglect of the havoc 


it has created in the lives of our ex- 


patriate musicians in tearing them away 
from the culture embodied in those 
Paris concerts under the patronage of 
Princess This and Marquise That at 
which was played the latest piece by 
Satie or Sauguet or Markevitch or one 


of the expatriates, and in compelling 
them to return to a land in which the 
public—the wisps of hay clinging to its 


hair, the cow-dung to its boots IMps 
into Carnegie Hall to listen to Beetho- 
ven performed by Toscanini. And the 
ge with which exiled Europeans in 
1in 


coufa 


this country have fitted t 


rp th ” 
wetner ap 


the pieces of their broken lives is not 
more touching than the persistence that 


1 Paris at 
Ser- 


recently produced a bit of o! 
Museum of Modern Art—the 
enades sponsored by a ogi tee with 
and a Prince, 1 devoted 


' 
tne 


al 


a Marquise 


to “rare music ancient and modern.” 
The rare ancient music at the first 

concert turned out to be Mozart’s G 

minor Quintet; the modern music was 


rarer, and I hope will be even more so, 


including as it did Debussy’s Sonata for 
flute, viola, and harp, which is one of 
those late exercises in Debussyan style in 
a vacuum; a new Piano Quartet by 
Martinu, which provided nother ex- 
ample of this composer's ability to spin 
out nothing didi into nothing much 


more; and Virgil Thomson's 


Choruses from the “Medea” of Eurip- 
ides, on which the texts of Euripides 


(in Countce Cullen’s translation) 














me 

At t re we ) 
i e bD 1a I 1 ¢ ) 
f Mi t Méhul } 
stead re \ M early G minor 
dS} ny, of I 1 t { 
condu d by Beecham was very « t- 
ing ind Bach's ¢ t ¢ € ) 1) 
minor, with the solo part yed on the 
ha hord by R ph Kirkpatrick with 
an ostentati lack of feeling for eithe 
tl 5 ie instrument had these 
was a Little Suite of Handel-Beecham, 
w rned out to be too big pon th 
too much Beecham in the arrangement 
Having d sire to ren r Falla’s Har 
sichord Concerto I left, and missed 
Arnell’s Divertimento No. 2, which 
someone told me afterward was very 
good. The third concert began with 
what was described as the first New 
York performance of Revueltas’s ““Hom- 
age to Garcia Lorca,” which turned out 
to be the atrocious music used in the 
Ballet Theater's ‘Don Domingo.” Then 
came Paul Bowles’s “The Wind Re- 
mains,” described as a “zarzuela in one 
act, after Garcia Lorca, adapted by the 

{ } 

i "" which, as it was staged with 


eurish actors, carried in- 


ru ly amate 
» the point of sheer lunacy 


pai 


1 
conerence t 


re. P _ 1 ‘ | _— \f 
nere Was also ) Nave peen an opera 

buffa, “Pedro Malazarte,”’ by Camargo 

Guarnieri: instead there was “E] Café 


de Chinitas,” a ballet based on a folk- 
song recorded by Lorca, which was 
danced and sung by Argentinita and her 


+1) 


company, and 
And at that point, 


] + 


which was delightful. 
looking ahead to what 
two concerts of the series prom- 
I stopped. 

“El Café de Chinitas” was presented 
later as part of the Spanish Festival that 
Mr. Hurok put on for two nights at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. There it 
suffered from huge size of the audi- 
torium and even more from the gigantic 
Dali décor which had been designed as 
usual to prevent the eye from looking at 
In this expanded version 
Spanish male dancer I have 
Juan Martinez, 
in addition to 
Vargas 
entinita and 


fé 


e+ 
it 


the 
il¢ 


anything else 
the finest sh 


in recent years, 


seen 
made a brief appearance, 
José G and 
danced bly with 


Pi lar Lépe 


Manolo who 


Arp 


reco 
super 
z all evening 
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ctters to the Editors | 


Culbertson Replies 
Dear Sirs: } | 
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T 
] . 
‘ 
t! i Lk I if 
‘ 
! n f In 
{ ‘ 
pul 
The Wi Fed Plan has only 
one 7 oO i l Wa ( af 
| Ey Ss 0 | lal 
t! All a‘ i if iS are i Ily 
( ! ul | la 1m 
pro e of the realization of tl i] 
? ) { ? TI if 
t} ta ks VM i we Ii 0) pl I 
if we are t hieve tl goal 
Fir we 1 ittack the means of 
mal \ \ he decisive 
heavy we is and armed forces and 
placing th in the har of a world 
I 
organizat Here I this has been 
impo ecal t] h been no 
method which would satisfy the indi- 
vi if i ; of the great 
powers ai d at the f t create an 
overwhel 1 lepend 
ent of the power politics stil! prevailin 
if | I { reat t 
The O ] M ves 
exactly t fh } a by 
Mr. Fisct ald it | 
Secon . f vorl 
his Wath Catenion ok Wlskinn 
wil ( i ! 
pe 1, Si if 
' () 
- cl , ve C{T 
c bil 
f f f wi } 4 
| ] ' ld 
( ite f ( on 1 I Hi ! 
\ mu ivold tf pricvo error oft 
putting an ¢ ! cart before a po 
' . Bias WW, t ave | i! a the 
prievous error of trying to build 1 | cl 
tdeal framework thout taki nto a 
( } oftn Ona i 


now dominating our world. After all, 
my be nswer to Fischer has been made 
bv S ) his on of the Third 
Ii I i | { I SCCK like I Ss 
bi to aboli 1 i 1. Abolish- 
] Ke pa olish 
( WeE { ) ( oO y ol- 

women. An all abolish 

li only n we abolish na 
t I merely seek to tl from the 
\ f at ) intiaote for 
t ocia cer of wa lhe outcome 
of the coming Battle of the Peace will 
d nd on wi r we succeed or fail 
in integratt the forces of nationalism 
ind internationalism in a workable 


hesis. The structure and_politico- 
eleven Regional 


economic organs of the 
Federations and the World Federation 
can achieve such a synthesis. Nothing so 
far proposed by Mr Fischer could 
achieve } 

Third, we must, within this new 


framework, create institutions and meth- 
ods for a program of world-wide educa- 


tion and scientific research. This is our 


third and most important line of de- 
fense against social injustice and vio- 
lence by the few. The program of 


world-wide education and scientific ex- 
perimentation must include experimen- 
tation in the social forms of government, 
which can be carried out only by free 
and sovereign Once the na- 
tions are free from the terrible threat of 
aggression, the emancipated world will 
leaps and bounds toward 
Fischer’s ideals, which are also mine. 


Then, and only then, shall we see the 


navuons., 


move 


hey 
Wy 
j 


dawn of a new era for humanity—the 
era of world citizenship. The World 
ederation Plan offers at least a promise 
of such an achievement. Nothing so far 
proposed by Mr. Fischer could achieve 

It is 
conduct a sniping campaign from the 
clouds of dialectic sophistry. He says: 
| believe that the criticism of harmful 


all very well for Mr. Fischer to 


proposals 1s in itself constructive. 


i 
If | have convinced anybody, the way 
7 y» 


is cleared for a better plan.”” I await 


Louis Fischer's ‘better plan.’ 


t in his recent travels 


t 1 
l‘ischer says tha 


| 


Ove this country he ol served every- 
where the urgent need for inspiration. 
| too have recently traveled up and 


down this wonde 
It 1s 


| iration and seck a po itive 


rful country of ours. 
people want an in- 
But 


true that th 


tdeal 


The NATION 


i} 

{i 

| 

ene nethi ~— \| 
there is something else they want 
é p if 
more. ihey want a concrete, s; i 
detailed presentation of the {| 
ns of the post-war we 

| 


= | ] 
Ssicx Of noble resolves, Of a 


justice, OF imprecatior 


econom! 


the forces of evil. They want exa 


prints for the House of Peace 
ern me Eros | ee 
‘ mined to build. Not every { 


vor of the World Federat 


everyone was enthustastic 





~~) 


fact that it is the first concrete 
ific proposal dealing with the va 
itecture of war and peace. TI 
something for them to chew on 
could line 

I don’t 
up in favor of the World Fed 
Plan. But I do not intend to let | 
Fischer or other intellectuals like 
enjoy in peace the fruits of 
venient rationalizations. The 
Federation Plan is far too organic, 
concrete, and too realistic to be 
missed with elegant innuendoes 

Louis Fischer has a sensitive 
science. He must not only do a 
better job of proving the “harmfu! 
of the plan. He must also lend his cr 
ative efforts, adding perspiration to 
spiration, and produce a better and 
equally concrete plan. 

ELY CULBERTSON 


up for or against it. 
expect Louis Fischer 
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BETTY KIRK has been a correspondent t 








in Mexico for six years, representin In 
pers in England and the United States Betwe 
She is the author of “Covering the Mex: 1.800 
can Front,” recently published with an lows § 
introduction by former Ambassa om 














Josephus Daniels. She is now in the Golf, 
United States, but will soon return t pon 
Mexico to begin work on a new book —_ 
ALBERT GUERARD, professor ~~ 
comparative and general literaturé Sund 
Stanford University, is the author « 

“Literature and Society’ and “Art fo: 

Art’s Sake.” 

PAUL ROSENFELD was an editor 0! 

“The American Caravan,” and t f 
author of “By Way of Art.” Soy 


JOHN SCOTT is the author of ‘Be- 
hind the Urals: an American Worker 
in Russia’s City of Steel” and “Due! 
for Europe: Stalin versus Hitler.” 
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